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fier all.the joy of motoring 
depends largely onthe 
fire equipment.--*-~ Tires 
make or mar a pleasant trip 
But you may have been led 
to believe that one fire is 
about as good as another, 
that fire service isalla 
matter of luck good or bad 
The contrary can be proved 
in three ways: 7 Ghemically 


and mechanically that 

GO DRICH TIRES Goodrich rubher and 
Goodrich fabric and 

the Goodrich way of 

putting them together produce the 

most durable tires; 224 By a decade 

of road records in which Goodrich 

tires proved their superiority over 

all others under worse conditions 


than you are Irkely to encounter, 
<3'4 By the testimony of thousands 


of Owners. ut if-you still 
believe in tire #2" luck we 

want you to fry Goodrich tires 
so that you might share in the 


‘lucky’ experiences of other asers 
their name is legion and their 


‘luck’ phenomenally consistent]. *: 
Shall we send you some 
their testimony? 

The BE Goodrich Company Akron Ohio 


Largest in fhe World 
Branches in all the principal Cities 
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President Taft 
made an address 
on the character 
and life work of Washington before the 
New Jersey Chapter of the Society of 
the Cincinnati, in New York, on the 22d 
ult. The same evening he spoke briefly 
at the annual dinner of the Lieutenants 
of the New York police force. On the 
23d he enjoyed an enthusiastic reception 
in Newark, N. J., where he spoke at the 
banquet of the Board of Trade, taking 
for his subject the revenues and expendi- 
tures of the Government. Introducing 
him, ex-Governor Murphy spoke of the 
attitude of the press. At the beginning 
of his address, the President said: 
“Governor Murphy has said something 
about the newspapers. It is difficult, when a 
man is President and he has no other way of 
measuring public opinion but by the newspa- 
per, especially when all the newspapers unite 
in hammering the Administration, in treating 
it with a hostile tone of contempt and a dis- 
dainful tone of patronizing friendship, to over- 
come the feeling that perhaps you'd bet- 
ter begin all over again. Such a welcome 
as I’ve had here tonight gives a little hope that 
perhaps the newspapers don’t carry in their 
pockets all of public opinion; and that per- 
haps the American people are able to see thru 
something of hypercriticism, something of 
hysteria, and something of hypocrisy, and to 
have a real sympathy with the man that under 
a considerable responsibility is doing the best 
he can.” 
We had failed, he said, to adopt such a 
budget system as is found in every other 
civilized country, a system referring pro- 
posed expenditures and receipts to some 
single authority or tribunal which makes 
one side equal to the other. In Con- 
gress, revenues are provided by one com- 
mittee, and expenditures ordered by 
others, sometimes without apparent ref- 
erence to the available receipts. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, however, has 


Economy in the 
Government’s Business 


in recent years been required to make ‘a 
budget, with recommendations for rev- 
enue legislation. The President made a 
statement in detail as to the present con- 
dition of the Treasury and the prospect 
for the coming year, pointing out what 
might be the effect of large appropria- 
tions for rivers and harbors and new 
buildings, and showing: why it was just 
that Panama Canal expenditures ‘should 
be met by bond issues. A similar course 
should be taken with respect to great and 
costly projects for the improvement of 
inland waterways. He explained how 
the original estimates of the cost of the 
Panama Canal had been increased by the 
higher cost of labor and material, pro- 
vision for greater width and larger locks, 
and other changes in the plans. Refer- 
ring to the reduction of the annual esti- 
mates under his orders, he showed where 
the reduction had been made and that in 
some cases it meant only a postponement 
of needed improvements. Provision for 
two large battleships had been retained 
because we ought to increase our naval 
strength until the completion of the 
canal, in 1915. The canal would “so 
double the navy’s efficiency” that ex- 
penditure for new construction could 
then be reduced. Speaking of the pro- 
posed appointment of a Congressional 
commission to reorganize the Depart- 
ments and reduce the cost of adminis- 
tration, and of the assertion of Senator 
Aldrich that strict business methods 
could reduce it by $300,000,000 a year, 
he said he was confident that a president 
and fearless comniission could make “a 
most material reduction” : 

“They will find cpposition in Congress to 
every change recommended, because there is 
no branch or bureau so humble that it cannot 
secure its adherents and defenders within the 
legislative halls. But if, by the totals that it 
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shows, this commission shall justify its ex- 
istence, it is probable that it can secure a ma- 
jority sufficient to carry thru its proposed re- 
forms.” 

As the Government had grown gradually, 
bureau had been added to bureau, and it 
had been impossible to avoid some dupli- 
cation. The proposed commission would 
also seek to secure the utmost efficiency 
on the part of employees. It would pro- 
pose methods to be used in the cases of 
superannuated public servants. He was 
convinced that these should be retired 
“on incomes sufficient to support them,” 
and that this would promote economy. 
If the postal committees should not reach 
definite conclusions as to the question of 
postage on periodicals, this matter might 
well be left to the commission. The suc- 
cess of modern business haa been due to 
the adoption of economies and the time 
had come for the introduction of such 
economies in the administration of the 
Government’s business. 


& 


In the Ballinger- 
Pinchot investigation, 
Pinchot, the dis- 
missed Forester,appeared on the 26thult. 
as a witness. Before testifying he read 
a preliminary statement. It was his de- 
sire, he said in this, to relate his experi- 
ence with Mr. Ballinger, and to direct 
attention to three matters of principal 
importance. Concerning the first, which 
was the policy of protecting water- 
power sites against the attack of mono- 
polists, he undertook to show that Bal- 
linger had taken office with a determina- 
tion to make short work of it. had re- 
versed the policy so far as he had been 
allowed to do so, and had not intended 
to withdraw again the sites made open 
to entry. When the witness had said to 
the President that Ballinger was an 
enemy of the conservation policy, the 
latter had given to the President a false 
explanation of his action. As to the 
second matter (the Alaska coal claims). 
witness believed that Glavis had told the 
truth and was a faithful public servant. 
Glavis’s facts proved that Ballinger was 
unfaithful. In a letter to Mr. Taft. 
November 4, witness had exprest his 
conviction that Ballinger was a danger- 
ous enemy of conservation. When this 
letter was submitted to Ballinger, the 
latter replied in a statement shown by 
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Against Ballinger Mr. 
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documentary evidence to have been false 
in three essential particulars. He had 
wilfully deceived the President. Thi 
third matter was the attitude of tl: 
Government, under existing laws an 
practice, toward conservation. He de 
sired to show how difficult it was for 
faithful officers to protect the people's 
interest, and how easy, and often how 
inevitable, was a betrayal of them. The 
laws and practice should be amended. 
The evidence would show, he added, 
that the people’s interests were not safe 
in LBallinger’s hands; the committee's 
verdict should be in harmony with the 
general conviction that Ballinger had 
been unfaithful both to the public and to 
the President. In his following testi- 
mony, the witness asserted that Bal- 
linger in 1907 had protested against the 
creation of a forest reserve including 
the Cunningham claims; that in revers- 
ing Garfield’s policy he had restored 
lands without making fresh examination 
of them; and that the second withdraw- 
als were made only after witness’s con- 
versation with Mr. Taft in April, 1909. 
Dispute arose as to the admission of this 
conversation, and a decision was de- 
ferred. In the letter dismissing Glavis, 
witness said, reference had been made 
to a Comptroller’s decision requiring 
abrogation of an agreement between the 
two departments as to forest lands. He 
denied that there had been such a deci- 
sion, the inference being that some one 
had misled the President. Secretary 
Ballinger speaks of Pinchot’s “menda- 
cious aspersions,” and says the witness 
seeks to deceive the public, as he tried to 
deceive Mr. Taft. The testimony of 
W. W. Barr was to the effect that 
Glavis, after his removal, assisted him in 
locating claims to certain timber lands, 
using his knowledge of land questions 
in this project, which might have yielded 
him a profit of $10,000. 


& 


Senator Beveridge has in- 
troduced bills withdrawing 
from entry all public col 
lands in Alaska and providing that the 
may be leased for thirty years, each tract 
not to exceed 2,560 acres, on a royalty 
basis. This is not to interfere with the 
patenting of the surface for agricultural 
purposes. He made an interesting state- 


Alaska’s 
Coal Wealth 
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ment as to the value of Alaska’s coal de- 
posits. This statement was based in part 
upon testimony recently given before the 
Senate Committee on Territories. 

There came before this committee vol- 
untarily two representatives of the Gug- 
genheim-Morgan syndicate, these being 
Stephen Birch, the syndicate’s manager, 
and John N. Steele, its general counsel, 
a brother of one of the partners in J. P. 
Morgan & Co. Their avowed purpose 
was to show that the syndicate’s hold- 
ings had been exaggerated in various 
publications. It was true, they said. that 
the syndicate had taken an option on the 
Cunningham coal claims, agreeing to pay 
$250,000 for a half interest if patents 
should be obtained. This was done be- 
fore the legality of the claims had been 
questioned. The claims probably covered 
50,000,000 tons of coal, which could be 
mined for a profit of $25,000,000. They 
were in a coal field which probably con- 
tained 500,000,000 tons, having a gross 
value of $900,000,000 and a net value of 
$200,000,000. The syndicate’s holdings 
were enumerated. It had spent $10,000,- 
000 on the Copper River Railroad and 
was about to spend $5,000,000 more. It 
had nearly half of the stock of the 
Northwestern Commercial Company, 
which owned steamships and salmon can- 
neries. It was interested in other can- 
neries and owned one copper mine. 
There were about twenty-five independ- 
ent steamships, it was pointed out, and 
the syndicate had no coal interests except 
the Cunningham option. The $1,359 to 
which Glavis referred had been paid by 
the syndicate to Cunningham for the ex- 
penses of an expert examination of the 
coal lands. The syndicate wanted traffic 
for its railroad. It was now buying coal 
in British Columbia at $12 a ton and 
sending it to Alaska because no one was 
permitted to mine the coal lying by the 
side of its railroad tracks. Comment- 
ing upon this, Senator Beveridge said he 
judged that $2,000,000,000 was not too 
high an estimate of the value of Alaska’s 
coal deposits. The Matanuska field was 
worth as much ($900,000,000) as the 
Bering River field, of which the Cun- 
ningham claims were the richest part. 
He thought these two fields held $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of coal. The Geological 
Survey reports showed that there were 
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other fields, the area of all being 12,867 
square miles, and estimated the coal con- 
tents to be more than 15,000,000,090 
tons, which might be worth $15,000,000,- 
ooo. Under the present laws, Alaska 
coal lands in the public domain may be 
obtained from the Government for only 
$10 an acre. (There are about 5,000 
acres in the Cunningham claims, said to 
contain 50,000,000 tons.) Mr. Beveridge 
urged that his bills should be passed. 
The coal lands in Alaska had been with- 
drawn from entry and sale in 1906 by 
President Roosevelt and a bill confirm- 
ing this withdrawal had been introduced 
in Congress, where no action upon it was 
taken. 
& 

There was great dis- 
order in Philadelphia 
thruout last week, but 
some improvement was to be seen, be- 
ginning with the 24th, when the State’s 
mounted police, or constabulary, arrived 
in the city. On the 2ist, C. O. Pratt, 
national organizer of the union and 
leader of the railway men on strike, was 
arrested for inciting the people to riot. 
This was regarded by many as a blun- 
der. At the hearing in court practically 
no support for the charge was shown, 
and the arrest made Pratt a popular 
hero. On the 22d, a holiday, mob rule 
prevailed. The Fencibles, a local organi- 
zation of militia, were required to aid 
the police; but the rioters attacked them, 
took away their arms and rolled them in 
the dirt. They were rescued only by 
mounted police, who charged the mob. 
In this collision twelve persons were 
wounded by bullets. On the 23d it was 
decided that order could not be pre- 
served by the police, altho more than 
3,000 special officers had been added to 
the regular force of 3,500. A call was 
sent to the State troopers, and the Gov- 
ernor was asked to hold in readiness the 
entire National Guard of 10,000 men. 
On that day 33 rioters were indicted and 
several were sentenced, one to be im- 
prisoned for six years and three for two 
years. The clergymen of the city pro- 
posed a plan of arbitration. It was re- 
garded with favor by the strikers, but 
rejected by the company. After the ar- 
rival of the 185 troopers there was much 
less disorder. On the 25th, John J. 


The Strike 
in Philadelphia 
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Murphy, the leader of all the unions in 
the city, was arrested and then released 
on bail. The newspapers had published 
his remark that if one striker should be 
shot by the troopers, there would be a 
carnival of riot and bloodshed, because 
there were men in the Kensington dis- 
trict who could shoot straight. Up to 
this time Pratt had opposed a general 
sympathetic strike, but he now began to 
predict that there would be one. He 
also asserted that the company had used 
torpedoes on the tracks to discredit the 
strikers, and for the same purpose had 
destroyed one corner of a car barn with 
dynamite. Altho unions representing 
about 30,000 men had voted for a gen- 
eral strike, there was no final decision 
until the 27th, when a meeting of the 
Central Federated Union was held. 
After a long debate, resolutions calling 
for a general strike were adopted, but 
with the provision that action should be 
deferred until Saturday, March 5. Time 
is thus to be given for the exercise of 
influence to persuade the company that 
a compromise should be made or a set- 
tlement reached by arbitration ——Ow- 


ing to strike riots in South Bethlehem, 
at the works of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, of which Charles M. Schwab 
is the leading officer, one hundred of the 
State troopers were sent to that place on 


the 26th. Their duty was to protect the 
men whom the company has employed 
in the strikers’ places. Having been at- 
tacked by a mob they charged upon the 
rioters. Two men were shot, and one, 
Joseph Szambo, died of his wound. He 
was struck by a bullet intended for a 
striker who had hit a trooper in the face 
with a brick. This strike began on Feb- 
ruary 4, when the machinists quit work 
because of a disagreement about pay for 
extra work. It is said that the company 
has on hand contracts involving $40,- 
000,000 worth of steel armor and other 
products for our Government and Ar- 
gentina. 
& 


The news reports about 
the war in Nicaragua 
are conflicting. Two 
stories are told concerning every battle. 
One comes from the Government and 
the other from the revolutionists. Each 
side claims a victory, and there is great 
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rejoicing, both at Managua and at Blu 
fields. It is quite clear that there w.: 
much sha:p fighting last week on tc 
neck of land which lies between Laie 
Managua and Lake Nicaragua. T! 
tract is now the scene of hostilities, a: 
it is within a few miles of the capit.! 
Last week’s most important battle was 
at Tisma, which is near Tipitapa. 
Madriz says that the revolutionists weie 
soundly whipped; Estrada asserts that 
Madriz’s army was destroyed. There 
were reports that Madriz had fled west- 
ward from the capital to Leon; other re- 
ports said that he believed the revoli- 
tionists would soon give up the figlit. 
There were some indications, however, 
that altho Chamorro, leading the ai- 
vance guard of the revolutionists, had 
suffered a reverse, the capital was really 
almost surrounded by Estrada’s forces. 
Americans have been prominent among 
the revolutionists. One of them, Capt. 
Godfrey Fowler, of Texas, a grandson 
of Senator Reagan (Postmaster-General 
of the Confederacy) and a soldier of 
the war in the Philippines, is said to 
have died of his wounds. Another, Cap- 
tain Conrad, has been sent to a hospital 
in New Orleans. Madriz has issued a 
proclamation asserting his belief that the 
attitude of the United States is one of 
neutrality. Judge Charles E. Ma- 
goon, formerly Governor of Cuba, in an 
address before the Commercial Club at 
Boston, last week, said the policy of the 
United States with respect to the Latin- 
American countries should be “a combi- 
nation of the big brother and the big 
stick.” Men holding office in the turbu- 
lent Central American republics should 
realize that there was a power that 
would hold them responsible for mal- 
administration. But this power should 
be exercised only as a last resort: 

“Tf the Monroe Doctrine means anything, it 
means, and always has meant, the dominancy of 
the United States in the Western Hemisphere; 
and if this dominancy is to be maintained, the 
United States must see to it that the Govern- 
ments of this hemisphere discharge their duties 
to their citizens, and their international obli- 
gations, and keep pace .with the progress of 
the world. No other course is open to us.” 


——Officers of the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment deny that the national debt of 
Guatemala has ben refunded by finan- 
ciers in New York. By order of 
Attorney-General Wickersham, an ap- 
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peal has been taken by the Government 
‘rom the decision of Judge Hough, who 
lismissed the Panama libel suit against 
ihe New York World for lack of juris- 
diction. This is the case in which the 
Vorld is accused of having libeled 
Theodore Roosevelt, William H. Taft 
and others. 
a 


The speech from the 
Throne at the open- 
ing of the new Par- 
liament was the shortest ever delivered, 
hut nevertheless affords abundant ground 
for discussion in its concluding sen- 
tences : 

“Proposals will be laid before you with all 
convenient speed to define the relations be- 
tween the houses of Parliament so as to secure 
the undivided authority of the House of Com- 


mons over finance and its predominance in leg- 
islation. 


“These measures, in the opinion of my ad- 
visers, should provide that this house should 
be so constituted and empowered as to exer- 
cise impartially in regard to proposed legisla- 
tion the functions of initiation of revision and, 
subject to proper safeguards, of delay.” 
The insertion of the clause “in the opin- 
ion Of my advisers” is unprecedented, 
ond was, it is surmised, insisted upon by 
the King in order that he should not be 
understood as. personally approving of 
the attack on the House of Lords. The 
same sentence is also ambiguous in that 
the words “this House” refers grammat- 
ically to the House of Commons instead 
of the House of Lords, so if strictly con- 
strued it represents Premier Asquith as 
demanding the limitation of the powers 
of his own House. A plausible explana- 
tion of the blunder is that between the 
two sentences some definite proposals for 
the reform of the Upper House had been 
inserted, but had been later struck out, 
perhaps in conformity with the wishes of 
the sovereign. Mr. Balfour, as leader 
of the Opposition, spoke as follows con- 
concerning the proposals of the Govern- 
nent: 

“When the budget receives the cold and 
chilly but numerically adequate support of this 
House it doubtless will become a law. I be- 
lieve that the majority of the constituencies of 
Great Britain are prepared to support the bud- 
get, but it cannot be pretended that Ireland 
favors it. Ireland abstains from opposing the 
budget because it thinks that the interests of 
home rule override those of finance. If the 
budget were isolated from all other questions it 
would be rejected. : 

“If the Premier’s home rule speech just be- 
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fore the election had been taken seriously in 
England as it was in Ireland all other ques- 
tions would have been dwarfed. I. have had 
149 campaign speeches delivered by members 
of the Cabinet analyzed and in one only is there 
a voluntary reference to home rule. 

“Not only the Lords themselves but all par- 
ties in the Commons desire that the Upper 
House be reformed. The Labor party wants 
to abolish it altogether. The English and the 
Scotch want the reform as an amendment to 
the Constitution under which we live; but the 
Nationalists wish it because they want to get 
out from under the Constitution altogether.’ 


The Premier then indicated his legis- 
lative program somewhat vaguely as 
follows: 


“Apart from matters of finance, the only 
question on which the Government has an- 
nounced any legislative proposals is that con- 
cerning the relations of the two houses of Par- 
liament. It is the intention to introduce noth- 
ing further till these contentions have been set 
at rest forever. 

“Last year the Lords rejected the budget, 
It was a glaring breach of the unwritten con- 
ventions and of the Constitution. It was the 
climax of a series of acts which told more 
plainly than words that the Lords intended 
to override the authority of the popular cham- 
ber. The appeal of the Government to the 
country was to give them authority to end this 
state of things. 

“I have said that we must have legislative 
safeguards, but some of my friends have said 
that I have talked about guarantees and the 
exercise of the royal prerogative. No one will 
deny that I am a man of my word. If I had 
said such a thing I would not be standing here 
now. I have received no such guarantees nor 
have I asked any such guarantees. I think 
that a responsible Minister so far as possible 
should keep the name of the sovereign and the 
prerogative of the crown outside of the do- 
main of party politics. 

“To ask in advance for blank authority or 
for an indefinite exercise of the royal preroga- 
tive in regard to a measure that had not been 
submitted to or approved by the House of 
Commons is a request that no constitutional 
statesman could make. The Government pro- 
poses to proceed in the first instance by resolu- 
—E which will be embodied afterward in a 
di 


The statement of Mr. Asquith in re- 
gard to the legislative safeguards was 
attacked by John E. Redmond, leader of 
the Irish Party, who declared that he 
understood and the country understood 
that Premier Asquith had promised to 
ask for guarantees of the exercise of the 
royal prerogative, and he reiterated the 
declaration made in his Dublin speech 
that he would not allow the budget or 
any other legislation to get thru until 
these promised guarantees were not only 
asked but got from the sovereign. The 
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Nationalists must be assured that a bill 
limiting the veto power of the House of 
Lords will be passed in spite of the op- 
position of that House before they will 
consent to support the Government. The 
dissatisfaction of the Irish Party was 
shown a few days later, when,ina by- 
election in the constituency of St. 
Georges in the east end of London, made 
vacant by the ministerial appointment of 
the Liberal member recently elected, Mr. 
Redmond issued a manifesto telling the 
Irish voters that he could not ask them 
to support the Liberal candidate. Since 
the Liberal member representing that 
district was elected by only 400 major- 
ity, less than the number of Irish votes 
there, this may cause the loss of another 
seat to the Government. William 
O’Brien, leader of the independent Irish 
group, attacked Mr. Redmond savagely 
on account of his willingness to vote for 
the budget, declaring that home rule with 
the budget would be a curse instead of a 
blessing to Ireland. James Kier Hardie, 
leader of the Labor Party, protested 
against any attempted reform of , the 
House of Lords. It should be abolished 
as a relic of feudalism, an insult and out- 
rage upon democracy, but, as the Labor 
Party could not get their own way, they 
would accept the second best course and 
support the Government in getting rid of 
the veto. Winston Churchill, now Home 
Secretary, stated that the Government 
would stake its existence upon the pas- 
sage of the veto bill. A resolution em- 
bodying this principle would be brought 
forward promptly, and if there were to 
be a crisis and deadlock, it could not 
come too soon. The budget was regard- 
ed by the ministry, he said, as second in 
importance only to that of the veto bill, 
and its defeat would be accepted as a 
mortal blow. Austen Chamberlain, in 
the discussion of the Speech from the 
Throne, made a plea for a fiscal system 
that should afford first a preference to 
home productions so as to give employ- 
ment to the people, and, second, a pref- 
erence to British productions over seas, 
to the end that the Empire might be 
more closely consolidated. In the debate 
in the House of Lords Lord Lansdowne 
stated in regard to the veto question : 
“There is no disposition on our part to shirk 


the discussion. We admit that there is a House 
of Lords question. But we say to you that we 


do not want a sham, tawdry House. We ar: 
ready to co-operate in dealing with the ques 
tion, but if our co-operation is rejected we wil 
at the proper time consider proposals of ou 


Own, 

Lord Rosebery announced his intentio: 
to introduce on March 14 a resolution t: 
the effect “that this House resolve itsel: 
into a committee to consider the bes 
means for reforming its organization s 


as to constitute a strong and efficien: 
chamber.” 
a 


The apprehensions of an 
French Affairs epidemic following th« 

subsidence of the flood 
in Paris have happily proved unfounded, 
probably because of the precautions 
taken to drain and disinfect the cellars. 
The number of deaths in the city last 
week were 1,054, less than normally, for 
the average for this season is 1,120. The 
official estimate places the amount of 
direct damage done by the flood at $14,- 
600,000, of which $10,000,000 was the 
loss in Paris. Two important judi- 
cial decisions were delivered this week 
on questions now being hotly discussed. 
On account of the letter issued by the 
Catholic bishops condemning the books 
and methods of instruction in the public 
schools, the Public School Teachers’ 
Association, backed by the Government, 
brought suit against Cardinal Lucon, 
Archbishop of Reims, for signing the 
episcopal letter, claiming $1,000 dam- 
ages. The civil tribunal decided in favor 
of the teachers and condemned the arch- 
bishop to pay $100 damages. Pro- 
fessor Hervé, Socialist deputy and the 
most extreme of the anti-militarist agi- 
tators, has been found guilty by the 
Assize Court of inciting murder and de- 
fending crimes in his newspaper, La 
Guerre Sociale, and has been sentenced 
to four years’ imprisonment and a fine 
of $200. He had savagely assailed the 
police of Paris on account of their 
efforts to break up the gangs of 
apaches or rowdies who are making the 
streets dangerous to peaceable citizens, 
and in particular had spoken in favor of 
the apache Liabceuf, who had killed a 
policeman and wounded others before 
he was hunted down. M. Hervé cited 
seventy witnesses to testify to the bru- 
tality of the police and quoted many 
utterances similar to his own by such 
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SURVEY OF 


prominent men as Rochefort and Jaurés. 
——An attempt at solving the vexed 
question of the rights of the unions of 
state employées has been made by the 
Minister of Public Works, who has 
asked the employees of the Division of 
Posts and Telegraphs to elect delegates 
to consult with him on matters connected 
with the service. Some of the unions 
are opposed to the plan, preferring an 
independent attitude with the militant 
policy, so the vote at the first election of 
delegates was not heavy. Only 48 per 
cent. of the agents and clerks voted, 32 
per cent. of the sub-agents, 85 per cent. 
of the laborers, 60 per cent. of the wag- 
oners, and 74 per cent. of the women 
employees. The old age pension bill 
passed the Senate on February 13 and is 
now before the Chamber of Deputies 
for the consideration of the amendments 
of the Upper House. Since the bill has 
been in discussion in Parliament for 
over two years, it is probable that it will 
now be speedily passed in order that the 
Government may show part of its pro- 
gram practically accomplished before the 
coming elections. The bill provides for 


the pension at the age of sixty-five of all 
wage-earners of both sexes, except rail- 
way employees, miners, sailors who are 
on the reserve list of the navy, farmers 


and agricultural laborers. The pension 
fund is derived from three sources, the 
wage-earner, his employer and the Gov- 


ernment. 
a 


A startling change in 
Tibetan affairs has 
taken place on ac- 
count of the arrival of the Chinese troops 
at Lhasa. The Dalai Lama has fled to 
British territory for protection and the 
Chinese Government has ordered his de- 
position. The series of events of which 
this is the climax began with the inva- 
sion of Tibet by a military mission under 
command of Col. Sir Francis Edward 
Younghusband in 1904. The Tibetans 
offered a feeble and futile resistance at 
several points, and when the Dalai Lama 
perceived that the British were deter- 
mined to enter the sacred city he fled 
into the deserts of Mongolia. Here he 
wandered for four years, enjoying the 
hospitality of various monasteries, cities, 
tribes and courts in Northwestern China, 


The Flight of the 
Grand Lama 
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being received everywhere with great 
honor and forwarded with great dispatch 
because the entertainment of the priests 
and servants, camels and horses, form- 
ing the long retinue of the incarnated 
Buddha, was a serious expense. In the 
fall of 1908 he arrived at Pekin, where 
he was received by the Emperor with the 
veneration due to his exalted rank, but 
was politely urged to return to Tibet. 
On December 25 his caravan reached 
Lhasa, but it was followed shortly by 
a force of Chinese troops for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the supremacy of 
China and frustrating any intentions the 
Lama may have had to declare his inde- 
pendence. The Chinese army was well 
armed and efficient, having been drilled 
by Japanese officers, and it had little diffi- 
culty in pushing its way thru the moun- 
tains to Tibet in spite of the resistance 
offered at several points by the tribes- 
men. According to the Tibetan version 
the Chinese have sacked the monas- 
teries, desecrated the holy places and 
killed many of the priests. The Dalai 
Lama left Lhasa on February 12 and 
escaped to Darjiling thru Chumbi Val- 
ley, following the same route by which 
the first white men of this generation 
had invaded the Forbidden Land under 
Colonel Younghusband. The Chinese 
Government thereupon announced that 
the Dalai Lama had been deprived of all 
rank on account of his disobedience and 
rebellion. He is accused of being “an 
ungrateful, irreligious, obstreperous prof- 
ligate who is tyrannical and so unaccept- 
able to the Tibetans, and accordingly an 
unsuitable leader of the Lamas.” The 
official Chinese version of the account is 
as follows: 

“The Dalai Lama upon his arrival at Lhasa 
from Peking circulated, with the object of or- 
ganizing a general revolt, these rumors: First, 
that China intended to exterminate Lamaism, 
and second, that British trade was injuring 
Tibet. The Dalai Lama then took measures 
co thwart this trade, whereupon China became 
alarmed and ordered 2,000 troops to go tc 
Lhasa with the object of preserving the peace 
and affording protection. When the Dalai 
Lama learned of the action, the Pekin Gov- 
ernment ordered the Chinese Resident to rea- 
son .with the Dalai Lama, who refused to lis- 
ten, and on the 12th secretly left Lhasa with 
his followers. The Resident searched inef- 
fectively, whereupon China deposed the Dalai 
Lama, ordered the Tibetans to elect his suc- 
cessor, and issued a decree ordering the pro- 
tection of Lamas and the strict observance of 
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the existing treaties with foreign powers con- 
cerning Tibet with the purpose of preserving 
the status quo.” 

Lord Morley, Secretary of State for In- 
dia, explaining these events in the House 
of Lords, said that the Grand Lama 
would be invited to proceed to Calcutta 
and occupy Hastings House, where he 
would be treated with the courtesy and 
respect due a ruler of high spiritual au- 
thority and an object of veneration to 
many millions of his Majesty’s subjects. 


a 


The American  Indus- 
Foreign Notes trial Exposition, which 

was expected to open in 
June, in Berlin, has met with much 
opposition from German  manufac- 
turers on the ground that it would pro- 
mote the much-dreaded “American com- 
mercial invasion of Germany,” since 
native products would be excluded from 
competition. In response to an inquiry 
on the attitude of the Government 
toward the enterprise, Herr Delbriick, 
Minister of the Interior, stated that the 
Government was giving it “neither finan- 
cial nor moral support.” It was later 
explained by the Ministry that the word 
“official” was intended to be used in- 
stead of “moral.” This brings the state- 
ment nearer in accordance with the 
facts, for Baron von _ Brandenstein, 
president of the German executive com- 
mittee of the exposition, was, on his 
visit to this country to solicit exhibits, 
accompanied by an attaché of the Ger- 
man embassy, and Prince Henry of 
Prussia has consented to become hono- 
rary patron in chief. The Russian 
Budget Committee announced to the 
Duma that, instead of the anticipated 
deficit of $42,000,000, there is a surplus 
of $1,850,000, the first time in twenty- 
two years that a balance has been shown 
on this side of the ledger. Extensive 
appropriations will be made for educa- 
tion, railroads and local reforms, and the 
construction of a new navy will be be- 
gun. The naval plans call for the ex- 
penditure of $500,000,000 in the next 
ten years. A plan for the develop- 
ment of an army for Australia in ac- 
cordance with the defense act recently 
passed has been prepared by Lord Kitch- 
ener. He recommends the establish- 
ment of an army of a peace strength of 








80,000, divided into a garrison force « 

40,coo and a mobile force of 40,000, a 

to be enrolled, organized and: equippe | 
in the same way. The army will consi: 
of 84 infantry battalions, 28 light hor- 
regiments, 224 guns, 14 engineer con 
panies, and departmental troops in pr 
portion. This force will be provide 
from trained men of from nineteen | 
twenty-five years of age. Trained me 
of eighteen and nineteen years old an 
of twenty-five and twenty-six years ol: 
are to be called up in war time, and t» 
raise the strength of the force to a tota 
of 107,000. Baron Sonnino, Premic 
of Italy, has presented to the Chamber 
of Deputies an extensive program «| 
legislation which contains, besides thi 
railroad and merchant marine _policics 
we have before mentioned, the follow 

ing projects: A bill for further facili 

tating the rebuilding and recovery vi 
Messina, Reggio and other places which) 
suffered from the earthquake ; the insti- 
tution of a new bank of labor and co 

operation of the same type as_ those 
which exist in Germany, Hungary and 
elsewhere for the assistance, of co-opera- 
tive societies, small industries and smal’ 
holders of land; a bill to encourage thi 
erection of model dwellings and houses 
for the working classes; a reform in 
the laws of reafforestation, to increase 
their efficiency and to extend the area of 
new plantations and reclaimed land; a 
reform of the tariff, with more attention 
paid to the tariffs of other countries in 
the imposition of maximum and mini 
imum duties; a bill for taking a general 
census and other statistics; reforms in 
the civil and commercial code of law: 
military and naval reforms, including 
among others a change from the present 
system to a fixed two years’ service for 
all branches in the army; the reorgani 
zation of the whole scheme of local taxa 
tion; a reform. in the law relating to 
communal hospitals; a bill for giving 
further provisions for elementary edu 
cation, for its improvement, and for the 
payment of larger stipends to school- 
masters. This last will involve an ex- 
penditure of rather over $5,000,000 dur 
ing the next three years, which will be 
provided for by an increase in the tax 
on cigaret tobacco and on the produc 
tion of sugar. 
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- The Cost of Living.—-IV. 


[This is the fourth article in our series on the increased cost of living. 
(hree issues ago Prof, J. Pease Norton, of Yale, discussed the question from 
the currency standpoint ; two weeks ago Prof. Simon N. Patten, of Pennsylvania, 
wrote of it in its relation to the home, and last week Mr. Byron W. Holt consid- 
ered it in its relation to the tariff. We shall continue the series next week with 
an article by Prof. John B. Clark, of Columbia, and that will be followed by 


other articles equally authoritative. 


We shall close the discussion with a sympo- 


sium of letters from our readers, a request for which is made in our editorial 


columns in this issue.—Ebrror. } 


An Old-Fashioned Theory of Prices 
BY FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, LL.D. 


Proressor oF SocroLocy 1n CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


N the United States it is bad form to 
| admit that the experience of the 
human race before 1776, or east of 
Passamaquoddy Bay since that date, 
might have steering value for the Amer- 
ican people. To suggest that in things 
commercial we could learn from man- 
kind at large i$ “raw” or eccentric, and 
as for teaching an imported political 
economy, it is to blaspheme against our 
home-grown gods. 

Instructed in these things from my 
youth up, I cannot plead ignorance of 
the quality of my offense in putting 
forth what I am about to write. Yet I 
hope to be forgiven, because I shall not 
try to convince or to convert. I am go- 
ing to recall certain views on the sub- 
ject of prices in particular and of eco- 
nomic well-being in general that are 
associated with the names of those 
quaint old gentlemen, the Rev. Thomas 
Robert Malthus, David Ricardo and 
John Stuart Mill. They were English- 
men, than which no greater misfortune 
can be imagined in—let us say—Penn- 
sylvania or Ohio. Moreover, they were 
worse than Englishmen in ordinary; 
they were “classical” economists, and 
nothing else so entirely impossible could 
he portrayed to—let us say—a Home 
Market Club. To be classical is to re- 
gard form, to observe limits, to build on 
foundations, to rear structures of sub- 
stance or of thought that present recog- 
nizable similarities to the intellectual eye. 
In America we have as many systems 
of political economy as we have Con- 
eressmen. I shall not so trifle with our 


sacred mores as to ask the American 
reader to take any “classical” doctrine 
seriously. I propose to call attention to 
the insular views of the gentlemen 
named only in a reminiscent and inno- 
cent way, to indulge myself in an odd 
conceit, quite absurd, no doubt, if 
weighed pragmatically. 

So, just for the pleasure of it, I play 
with certain suppositions. Let us sup- 
pose that those classical economists had 
seen prices rise 33 per cent. or more in 
thirteen years, and the per capita circu- 
lation of money increase in the same in- 
terval 63.15 per cent. Let us suppose, 
further, that they saw the population of 
the world multiplying, notwithstanding 
a diminishing birth rate in many coun- 
tries, and the margin of virgin land, 
upon which population had been steadily 
advancing for a century, nearly all at 
last brought under cultivation. What 
explanation of the rising prices would 
they probably have offered? 

From a somewhat careful reading of 
their apparently sincere writings—we 
must remember that not one of them 
had visited America—I gather that they 
would not have been satisfied to say: 
“We have obviously a case of relation 
between supply and demand. Money is 
more abundant; houses and victuals also, 
and other things exchanged for money, 
are more abundant, but not so much 
more. Don’t you think it’s all quite 
clear?” No; I am sure that they would 
have gone behind the returns. They 
would have looked into the causes acting 
on supply and demand. They would 
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have sought to know what conditions 
were determining the production of 
human beings; what the production of 
food to fill them withal, and what the 
supply of “good red gold.” And when 
they had carefully examined the avail- 
able facts, each, | am sure, would have 
been confirmed in the belief that a cer- 
tain discovery made or _ conclusion 
formulated by himself was a true and 
abiding contribution to the knowledge 
desired. 

Mr. Malthus would have reported 
that it still remained true, as he had re- 
marked on a previous occasion, that 
population tended to increase faster than 
the means of subsistence. Mr. Ricardo, 
concurring, would have added that the 
fluctuations of market price about a cen- 
tral point, or norm, are insignificant by 
comparison with the norm itself or 
“normal price,” and that this is deter- 
mined by the productivity not of mines, 
farming lands, mills and instruments of 
production in general, but by the mar- 
ginal productivity of the least produc- 
tive mines, lands, mills, and so on, to 
which it had become profitable to resort. 
Mr. Mill, concurring so far with both 


Malthus and Ricardo, would have ex- 
plained that resort to less and less pro- 
ductive mines or agricultural lands is 


made necessary by “diminishing re- 
turns,” the law of which in brief is, that 
on any given piece of land of specified 
dimensions, in any given state of knowl- 
edge and the productive arts, the appli- 
cation of larger and larger “doses” of 
labor and capital will not call forth, be- 
yond a certain point to be experimen- 
tally determined, proportionately greater 
returns of the same specified product. 

Now I let my imagination play more 
freely. Let us continue to suppose. 
This time we will suppose that while our 
classical economists were preparing their 
report, an up-to-date American philoso- 
pher got ready a searching examination 
of their antiquated doctrines. 

“What possible meaning,” I can im- 
agine him asking, “can we attach to the 
proposition that population tends to in- 
crease faster than subsistence? To be 
sure, Mr. Malthus qualifies by saying 
that preventive or positive checks keep 
population actually within the means of 
subsistence. But how does this help the 


matter? Subsistence is meat, and grain 
and vegetables. Do not cattle and swin 

wheat and Indian corn, potatoes and cal 

bages multiply as rapidly as human bc 

ings? Do they then tend to increas 

more rapidly than their means of sul 

sistence? How far back would M: 
Malthus desire to stretch the explanator, 
elasticity of his alleged law? And what 
is he prepared to say about the facts, the 
actual facts? Theory aside, population 
is tending, as every statistician knows, 
toward self-extermination. In France 
more people die every year than are 
born. We are facing the gruesome phe 
nomenon of ‘race suicide. No. Mr. 
Malthus, your explanations do not ex- 
plain. Food multiplies faster than popu 
lation. Enough said. 

“As for you, Mr. Ricardo, you caught 
a glimmer of the truth, undoubtedly, but 
your thought was crude and incomplete. 
You should have been acquainted with 
the writings of Cournot, then you might 
have anticipated Jevons, Menger and Von 
Wieser. You would have seen that 
‘marginal utility’ determines value and 
that values determine cost of production. 
The theory of consumption is the thing. 
We decide what we want. We adopt a 
‘standard of living.’ This distributes de- 
mand. It equilibrates the marginal util- 
ities. Thereby the pressure to produce 
marginal increments of this or the other 
particular commodity diminishes. Mar- 
ginal production ceases to have signifi- 
cance. Your carefully constructed 
theory, Mr. Ricardo, turns out to be a 
nightmare. Forget it. 

“As for you, Mr. Mill, you have been 
sufficiently answered along with Mal- 
thus and Ricardo. But in order that no 
half-loyal American may hereafter be 
deceived, it may be well to demolish you 
also, separately. It is natural enough 
that you should ‘take stock’ in a law of 
diminishing returns, because you have 
never really seen the world outside of 
England and the south of France. If 
you had been born on the prairies of 
America, you would: have known that 
when land will no longer produce wheat 
it is in prime condition for Indian corn, 
and that when the corn crop plays out. 


sugar beets, marketed under a protective 


tariff, are better than a gold mine, You 
would have seen, too, what can be ac- 
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complished by invention. Think of our 
gang plows and self-binding harvest- 
rs! You would have seized the signifi- 
cance of irrigation, and have caught the 
prophecy of agricultural education. With 
a properly instructed population, abun- 
dant capital, and improvements, we ex- 
pect, one of these days, to take sixty 
bushels of wheat to the acre from our 
most abandoned farms. There are no 
diminishing returns. Mr. Mill, you have 
been misled.” : 

Once more I let my imagination play. 
I try to think what Malthus, Ricardo and 
Mill might have said in rejoinder. I 
offer no apology for thus making Mill 
a contemporary of his _ predecessors. 
When one is imagining and supposing, 
one may as well imagine and suppose 
enough for his purposes. 

I think, then, that retort would have 
been concise, and might have run some- 
what like this: 

“You acknowledge, my scientific 
friend,’ Mr. Malthus would have said, 
“that what I really taught was, that in 
the absence of the preventive or the posi- 


‘ tive check, population tends to outrun 


the means of sitbsistence. You ask if 
this law holds true of animals and of 
plants, as of mankind, and remind me 
that they multiply more rapidly than hu- 
man beings do. Quite so. But, since 
each species of plants and of animals 
is a food supply to other species, the ac- 
tual increase of each is restricted, is it 
not, by the operation of the positive 
check? ‘The actual increase, then, of all 
the species that are a food supply for 
man is necessarily slow. Consequently, 
since the reproductive possibilities of 
mankind are greater than the possible in- 
crease of a food supply, which is kept 
down by the positive check, mankind 
also must inevitably encounter the posi- 
tive check of famine unless he resorts 
to the preventive check of prudence. 
Now, you tell me that birth rates are de- 
clining, that in the most civilized coun- 
tries the race does not even tend to in- 
crease rapidly, Is this because reproduc- 
tive power has failed? Plainly you do 
not think so, for you use the term ‘race 
suicide.” This means, if it means any- 
thing, that the nations in question have 
resorted to the preventive check. Why 
have they resorted to it? Do you know 
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of any reason except that experience has 
shown that if they did not resort to it, 
the ‘struggle for existence,’ as you call 
it, would become not easier but harder? 
Suppose you think about this a while, 
and then ask yourself if it isn’t a bit 
extraordinary to argue against Malthusi- 
anism from the major premise that Mal- 
thusianism is true.” 

Ricardo, in his turn, I think, would 
have said: “If it is so simple a thing to 
make your standard of living whatever 
you please and by distributing your mar- 
ginal consumption to relax the pressure 
to produce at any given point, pray why 
don’t you do it, and be happy ever- after ? 
Why do you complain of rising prices? 
If ten dollars of capital and a day’s work 
will bring you as good returns when 
you are producing corn, or wheat, or 
lumber, as when you are producing gold, 
why don’t you curb your desire for gold, 
and so ‘equilibrate’ your consumption of 
all commodities that prices shall remain 
stable? Why have you crowded into the 
mining camps until you have increased 
the annual production of gold from 
$202,251,600 to an annual production of 
$412,532,900 eleven years later? Do you 
really know of any simpler explanation 
of your conduct than the assumption 
tliat when you began to increase the out- 
put of gold, ten dollars and a day’s work 
in a gold mine would give you more 
purchasing power over commodities. in 
general than ten dollars and a day’s work 
on the farm, or the ranch, or in the lum- 
ber camp? And do you really believe 
that you will change your habits until 
prices have risen to the point where other 
things are as profitable as gold mining?” 

Mr. Mill, finally, I think, would have 
said something like this: “I foolishly be- 
lieved that I had stated the law of dimin- 
ishing returns with all necessary preci- 
sion. Permit me to try again. We as- 
sume that at the beginning and at the 
cnd of our experiment, we are dealing 
with the same piece of land, or the same 
mine, or the same mill, and that the area 
cf the land in question, or of the mine 
workings in question, or the floor space 
of the mill in question, remains wn- 
changed.. We further assume that the 
product with which we are experiment- 
ing is the same product. We are not 


talking about what may happen if we 
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raise Indian corn instead of wheat, or 
make fur coats of cowskin instead of 
mink. Finally, we assume that we bring 
to bear the same amount and kind of 
knowledge, and the same skill, and that 
we use the same tools or inventions. 
We are not talking about what will hap- 
pen when we substitute technical train- 
ing for happy-go-lucky habits, or steam 
power for oxen, or electricity for steam. 
We are inquiring what will happen when 
we quantitatively change two factors 
only—-labor and capital. So stating the 
problem, we affirm, as a result of ex- 
periment, that diminishing return is a 
fact. Now, you tell me that by substi- 
tuting one product for another, by adopt- 
ing new inventions, by resorting to tech- 
- nical training, you can increase your re- 
turns. Quite so. But pray tell me one 
thing more. Why do you resort to tech- 
nical training, why to substitution of 
product for product, why to invention? 
Why, indeed, for any reason that the 
human mind can apprehend, until you 
have run up against diminishing re- 
turns?” 

Such might have been the rejoinder, 
| conceive, that our eminent English 
gentlemen, the classical economists, 
might have made to their advanced and 
“original” western critic. And when 


they had so disposed of him, they would 


have been gracious enough, very likely, 
to sum up their reflections upon our 
problem of rising prices in some such 
fashion as this: 

“For more than a hundred years the 
population of the western world contin- 
ually increasing in numbers, notwith- 
standing all checks, whether positive or 
preventive, has been exploiting natural 
resources with unprecedented eagerness 
and wastefulness. It has spread over 
the vast continents of America and of 
Australia. It has cut the forests and 
exhausted the fertility of the soil. Now, 
there are no more virgin continents to 
skin. To maintain an increasing pro- 
duction of food and other necessaries, it 
is necessary now to resort to knowledge, 
skill, invention and economy. The whole 
world, in short, and not merely one small 
part of it, has arrived at diminishing re- 
turns. Human quality and ability re- 
maining the same, the cost of production 
must increase. If the cost of produc- 
tion is to be lowered, human quality 


must be improved and ability must enor 
mously be increased. Meantime, sup 
plies of new gold of hitherto unimagine: 
extent have been discovered and are be 
ing cheaply turned into the money res 
ervoirs of the nations. Price is a rati 
depending upon the quantitative rela 
tion of something called money—rate o' 
circulation and the use of credit substi 
tutes being taken into account—to th: 
sum total of commodities. At presen 
standard money of gold is produced un 
der conditions of increasing return 
The raw- materials of other commoditie- 
are produced under conditions of dimin 
ishing return. So long as these condi 
tions last, prices must continue to rise.’ 

I have promised not to be very seri 
ous, so I will touch but lightly upon th: 
remaining question whether if this im 
ported explanation of rising prices hap 
pens, by some whim of the gods, to be 
true, diminishing returns are likely tc 
be met by the improvement of humar 
quality, the increase of ability, and th. 
application of fresh stores of wisdom t« 
the problem of controlling nature in the 
interest of man. Possibly Patrick Hen 
ry’s way of judging the future is now 
as discredited as the orthodox political 
economy of the English writers. I must 
therefore not add to my offense by at- 
taching too much importance to the mere 
historical record of American experimen- 
tation with fate. It does not hold out 
to us an entirely cheering promise. We 
took possession of a continent sparsely 
peopled by what we chose to think an 
inferior and savage race. By gunpow- 
der and legislation we reduced the red 
men to negligible proportions. Then, 
kaving an opportunity such as no people 
had had since time began to create and 
to develop a homogeneous nation, we 
proceeded to import a race that we de- 
spised, and to enslave it. When conse- 
quent political and economic disaster 
precipitated the Civil War, we further 
displayed our intelligence by resorting 
to such financial devices as paper money, 
and a wholesale creation of economic 
privilege. Meanwhile, without pretense 
of foresight, we permitted the destruc- 
tion of natural resources. To the extent 
of our ability we devastated our her- 
itage. Natural resources that could not 
immediately be destroyed we turned over 
to the monopolist. Rather than build 
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substantially and protect our property as 
slow-minded Europeans protect theirs, 
we bear an annual loss by fire of $215,- 
o&4,700. Decade after decade we col- 
lectively and severally writhe in the ago- 
nies of financial panic, but take no steps 
to reform our currency and our banking 
system in accordance with those Euro- 
pean experiments that have shown how 
these disasters may be mitigated. We 
are sufficient unto ourselves. We know 
our own business. We manufacture our 
own political economy. 
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What the American people may one 
day be politically and intellectually, what 
we may do for justice or for art, no 
mortal can foretell; what we already are 
materially, we vaingloriously boast. Our 
economic achievement is writ large and 
is soon read. For three hundred years 
we have been a herd of wild asses in the 
wilderness. There have been other 
herds, in other lands, in all ages, but no 
other has accomplished an equal amount 
of damage in so short a time, 


New York Cry. 


Great American Universities.—XV. 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 


[This is the concluding article of a series on 
of the larger universities of the United States, 
It will be 


PENDENT for the past fourteen months. 


the present condition and future prospects 
which has been running in Tue Inpe- 
followed in the near future by similar 


studies of great foreign universities, beginning with four articles by Charles F. Thwing, 
president of Western Reserve and author of “Education in the Far East,” on the universi- 


ties of Tokyo, Pekin, Cairo and Calcutta. 


In response to the inquiries of numerous readers 
we will add that the series on “Great American Universities” 


will be published in book 


form in the fall and that announcement of it will be made in due time in Tue INDEPENDENT. 


—EpiTor. ] 


HIS article has been added to the 
series in order to make some com- 
parisons, to draw some general 


qT 


conclusions, to remedy some omissions 
and to add some criticisms that ought 
not to fall upon a single institution. The 
comparisons, in so far as they can be 
made statistically, may be best presented 


in their simplest form, that is, in one 
dimension. Geometry is easier for all 
of us than arithmetic or language, for 
the human race has used this mode of 
thinking longest. The American uni- 
versities have grown so rapidly in the 
last two decades that few people, not di- 
rectly concerned, realize their size and 
present relative. standing. In present- 
ing the accompanying diagrams and sta- 
tistics* I do not wish to be understood as 


*The figures weed were ‘veneived in most cases from 
the university authorities within the last month, but 
supplemented where necessary by reference to Pro- 
fessor Tombo’s invaluable reports (Science, December 
24, 1909, etc.), the Carnegie Foundation and the 
World Almanac. They are the latest and best I 
could obtain, but it is impossible to secure accuracy, 
for the systems of classification in use by different 
universities are so various as to be often incomparable. 
I should be pleased to be informed of any errors 
of fact detected in this or the preceding articles be- 
fore their appearance in book form. The errors of 
judgment, tho doubtless more serious, are probably 
irremediable, 


giving them an exaggerated importance. 
The really important things are incom- 
mensurable and uncountable. Some one 
young man or woman among these units 
is better worth educating than a thou- 
sand others. But which is the one and 
what kind of training is best for him 
or her no man knows. When the psy- 
chologists become skilful enough to de- 
termine vocational ability by tests of re- 
action time and association of ideas, we 
may save money, time and metabolism of 
gray matter by confining higher educa- 
tion to the fittest. In the mean time it 
is best to throw out a wide net with a 
fine mesh, 

Consequently we should not speak 
sneeringly of “mere numbers.” and the 
size of a university is really a measure 
of one dimension of its influence. The 
age of a university is a factor not to be 
despised, as it sometimes is by the 
younger institutions. Age confers upon 
its graduates something of the honor, 
dignity and responsibility derived from 
the long line of illustrious predecessors. 
It gives to the institution prestige, sta- 
bility and momentum, so it is able to ac- 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN THESE 
UNIVERSITIES, 1909-10. 


Columbia, 6,132. 





Harvard, 5.558. 


Chicago, 5,487. 








Michigan, $.259- 
Pennsylvania, 5,033. 








Cornell, 3,028. 





Illinois, 4,638. 





California, 4,520. 


Minnesota, 4.436. 
Wisconsin, 4,245. 
Yale, 3,297. 
Stanford, 1,747. 


Princeton, 1,400. 
| RRO 


Hopkins, 725. 














complish easily and quietly things which 
in a newer university can only be done 
with much fuss and nervous strain. 
Size and age together give a large body 
of living alumni and this has a practical 
value to the university in securing stu- 
dents and benefactions, and to the stu- 
dent by giving him friendly aid wherever 


he may go. The alumni list is in a way 
the measure of the influence of the uni- 


versity in current affairs. Wealth is 
also power, in education as elsewhere, 
and is best estimated by annual income 
rather than by endowment or property. 

Some idea of the relative importance 
of the leading universities as contribu- 
tors to the various professions may be 


AGE OF THE UNIVERSITIES, i909. 
Harvard, 273. 


NUMBER OF LIVING ALUMNI. 
Michigan, 20,205. 


Harvard, 19,033. 


Columbia, 17,832. 











Yale, 15,428. 





Pennsylvania, 15,000*. 


Cornell, 9.350*. 


California, 7,659 = 








Minnesota, 7,183. 


Wisconsin, 6,750". 


Illinois, 6,600*. 
eee nes 


Princeton, 6,174. 
i eteeeetinemmtaiesaameeee 





Chicago, 4,015. 
ecenaentimedcanaeeienall 


Stanford, 2,800*. 
a eemmmenmenientll 


lopkins, 2,000*. 
ce 


* Approximate. 


obtained by a study of “Who’s Who in 
America.” This handy volume was 
never designed to serve as a basis for the 
many statistical edifices that have been 
built upon it, but with all its faults and 
inadequacies it is our most convenient 
measure of a certain degree of promi- 
nence in certain lines. The volume for 
1908-09 includes 16,395 names of living 
men. Considering only the four or five 
colleges which have furnished the most 
names in the chief branches of activity, 
the following results are obtained :* 
Harvard has trained the largest num- 
ber of distinguished lawyers, 208. Next 





*These figures were compiled by the Yale News and 
published December 9, 1908. 


INCOME FOR THE LAST FISCAL YEAR. 
Columbia, $2,207,501. 





Yale, 208. 





Pennsylvania, 169. 





Princeton, 163. 








Chicago, $1,899,755. 





Harvard, $1,827,789. 





Illinois, $1,693,898. 





California, $1,443,500. 





Cornell, $1,417,304. 





Michigan, $1,289,482. 





Minnesota, $1,266,392. 





Yale, $1,204,208. 





Wisconsin, $1,165,543. 





Stanford, $750,000. 





Princeton, $560,690. 
A 
Pennsylvania, $540,624. 
me ee 


Hopkins, $317,000. 
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NUMBER OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS IN 
THE COLLEGES OF ARTS, 1909-10. 
llurvard, 2,720. 





California, 1,827. 





Michigan, 1,770. 





Wisconsin, 1,617. 





Minnesota, 1,567. 





Chicago, 1,464. 





Yale, 1,229. 





Princeton, 1,164. 





Columbia, 1,145. 





Stanford, 996. 


Cornell, 243. 
Illinois, 913. 
Pennsylvania, 441. 


Hovkins, 157. 
ee 





stands Columbia, with 132, and then Yale 
and Michigan, with 108 each. 

Of the men prominent in education, 
Harvard has produced 204; Yale, 178; 
Michigan, 93, and Johns Hopkins, 76. 

In the ministry, Yale stands first with 
83; followed by Harvard, 58; Wesleyan, 
Conn., 40; Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, 36. 

Of distinguished men of letters, Har- 
vard has produced 133; Yale, 91; Mich- 
igan, 32; Princeton, 31. 

The greatest number of governors, 
diplomats and other national officials 
were educated at Harvard, 29. Next 
stand -Yale, 16; Columbia, 13; Univer- 
sity of Virginia, 11. 
ENROLLMENT IN GRADUATE 

1909-10. 


DEPARTMENTS, 


Columbia, 797. 





Chicago, 441. 





Harvard, 423. 





California, 414. 





Pennsylvania, 407. 





Yale, 396. 





Illinois, 272. 
Wisconsin, 259- 
Cornell, 253. 
Hopkins, 178. 
Michigan, 161. 


Princeton, 134. 
TS 





Minnesota, 93. 
— 


Stanford, 84. 


XV 


SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE, 1909-10. 
Pennsylvania 544. 





Illinois, 520. 





Michigan, 354. 





Harvard, 312. 





Columbia 597. 





Cornell, 182. 





California, 181. 
Minnesota, 176. 
Johns Hopkins, 390. 
Chicago, 146. 

, 124. 
Wisconsin, 48. 
Stanford, 7. 


Princeton, o. 


In medicine, the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Columbia stands at the 
head with 119 graduates, followed by 
Pennsylvania, 104; Harvard, 75; Yale, 
35: 

Of men prominent in research, Har- 
vard is credited with 133; Columbia, 80; 
Yale, 50; Cornell and Johns Hopkins, 
39 each. 

In engineering, Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute stands first, 35; Cornell 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology are second with 25 graduates 
each; then Yale, 22; Harvard, 21. 

This indicates the past rather than the 
present standing of the universities for 
most of those who are being “Who’s 
Who’ed” now received their collegiate 
education more than twenty years ago. 

Still further in the past are the sta- 


SCHOOLS OF LAW, 1909-10. 


Harvard, 760. 





Michigan, 760. 





Minnesota, 376. 





Yale, 352. 





Pennsylvania, 345. 





Columbia, 318. 





Cornell, 260. 





Chicago, 199. 


Illinois, 180. 
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Wisconsin, 149. 
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California, 118. 
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Stanford, 42. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1909-10. 
Chicago, 3.253. 


DOCTORATES CONFERRED, 1888-1909. 
Chicago, 448. 





Columbia, 1,968. 


Harvard, 1,377. 
Wisconsin, 1,333. 


Michigan, 1,225. 
Cornell, 889. 
eee 


California, 819. 
| ET 


Min 
nesota, 452. 


Stanford, 59. 
— 








tistics obtained from Appleton’s “‘Cyclo- 
pedia of American Biogoraphy,”* pub- 
lished in 1888. Of the 15,142 names in- 
cluded in this work, about a third are 
college educated, and of these the follow- 
ing universities have contributed most: 
Harvard, 883; Yale, 713; Princeton, 
319; Columbia, 198; Pennsylvania, 175; 
Cornell, 20; Michigan, 16. 

A more exact study of a more limited 
field is made by Professor Cattell, from 
which I quoted in the Harvard article. 
He found by ascertaining the universi- 
ties in- which the thousand most eminent 
men of science in America had pursued 
their graduate studies that Johns Hop- 
kins had excelled chiefly in chemistry, 
physics, zoology and physiology; Har- 
vard in zoology and botany; Columbia 
in zoology, botany and mathematics; 
Cornell in physics and botany, and Mich- 
igan in botany and pathology. 

An analysis of the membership of the 

*Here also I am indebted to the Yale News, Feb- 


ruary 13, 1909. 
tScience, November 23-December 7, 1906. 


SCHOOLS OF APPLIED SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY, 1909-10. 


Cornell, 1,724. 





Michigan, 1,291. 





Illinois, 1,206. 





Yale, 959. 





California. 918. 





Pennsylvania, 823. 





Wisconsin, 783. 





Columbia, 666. 


Minnesota, $90. 
Stanford, 475- 


Harvard, 96. 
— 





Princeton, 13. 
~~ 

Chicago, 0. 
Hopkins, o. 


Columbia, 436. 


Harvard, 418. 








Yale, 394. 





Hopkins, 360. 





Pennsylvania, 286. 


Cornell, 237. 
Wisconsin, 119. 
Michigan, 86. 


Cali , 
alifornia, 47. 





Princeton, 36. 
chastened 


Minnesota, 32. 
taal 


Stanford, 10. 
-_ 


Miinois, 14. 


National Academy of Science throws 
light upon two interesting points, name- 
ly, which universities have contributed 
most to the education of the eminent 
American scientists of our day and which 
now have most of them enlisted in their 
service. Out of one hundred members, 
27 received their collegiate training in 
Harvard, 18 in Yale, 4 in Michigan, 3 
in Cornell and in Columbia, 2 in Prince- 
ton and in Pennsylvania and 1 in Wis- 
consin, in Johns Hopkins and in Cali- 
fornia. The rest were educated in other 
colleges or have not reported to “Who's 
Who” on this point. It is impossible 
to determine their present affiliations 
with a rigid classification, but it- seems 
that Harvard has 20 of them as regular 
professors; Yale, 12; Johns Hopkins, 8; 


TOTAL NUMBER OF VOLUMES IN LIBRARIES 
Harvard, 850,278. 





Yale, 57 5,000. 





Chicago, 470,856. 





Columbia, 434,194. 





Cornell, 369,051. 


Pennsylvania, 300,000. 
Michigan, 258,609. 
Princeton, 257,800. 


California, 240,000. 
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Hopkins, 144,000. 
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Chicago and Columbia, 7 each; Pennsyl- 
vania and California, 4 each; Cornell, 
Princeton, Wisconsin and Michigan, 2 
each, and Stanford, 1. Of the rest about 
14 are to be counted as in the Govern- 
ment service at Washington. 

Thru the passage last week by the 
Senate of a bill incorporating the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters we 
have a similar test to apply to the other 
half of the faculty. The list of distin- 
guished men of letters, selected originally 
by the American Social Science Associa- 
tion, contains 115 names, not counting 
the artists and musicians. Of these, 27 
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ular staff, and these are distributed as 
follows: Harvard, 9; Columbia, 8; Chi- 
cago, 3; Yale and Princeton, 2 each; 
Cornell, Johns Hopkins and Minnesota, 
I each. 

If we consider the more select body, 
the Academy of Arts and Letters, elect- 
ed from the membership of the Institute, 
the supremacy of Harvard becomes still 
more evident. Out of 31 in the literary 
group of the members of the Academy, 
10 were educated at Harvard, 3 each at 
Yale and Princeton, 2 at Columbia and 
1 each at Wisconsin and Chicago, while 
5 had no collegiate education, and 1 each 

















THE MUSEUM OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


had no college training. Of those who 
attended or graduated from the fourteen 
universities here considered, Harvard 
furnishes 34; Columbia, 10; Yale and 
Princeton, 6 each; Johns Hopkins, 4. 
and Wisconsin, Chicago and California, 
1 each. (Honorary degrees are not in- 
cluded, but counting second degrees from 
another institution brings in a little du- 
plication.) Many of the members of 
the Institute are lecturers in one or more 
universities, but 34 appear to be suffi- 
ciently identified with particular univer- 
sities to be counted as part of their reg- 





was graduated from Union, Amherst, 
Earlham, Williams, Washington and Lee 
and the Naval Academy. 

Of course it may be objected that the 
membership of these two Academies 
does not represent the highest scholar- 
ship of America. The same criticism 
has been directed at the French Academy 
for 275 years. Still it would be difficult 
for any one to draw up a list which 
would be more generally recognized as 
satisfactory, and if we had such a list 
the relative standing of the leading uni- 
versities would not be materially altered. 
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It seems to me likely that a closer 
analysis of these figures would show that 
the representation of the different uni- 
versities in the Academies is roughly 
proportional to the number of men they 
were graduating at the time when these 
academicians were being educated. If 
this is true, it indicates that men of ex- 
ceptional natural ability are pretty evenly 
distributed thruout the undergraduate 
student body of the United States, in 
spite of the fact that certain families 
noted for their number of eminent men 
send their sons to Harvard, Yale or 
Princeton generation after generation, 
and also that these have the extraneous 
advantages of wealth and influence in 
their careers. 


The difference between the universi- ° 


ties in regard to their undergraduate 
work is greatly exaggerated, while the 
difference in their graduate work is in- 
sufficiently recognized. 

The question “Which college for the 
boy?” is not of such importance as it is 
popularly supposed to be. All the uni- 


versities here considered, and a host of 
others, provide substantially the same fa- 
cilities for the cultural and: ordinary vo- 


cational courses in at least the first two 
or three years. The ratio of good teach- 
ers to poor does not vary much the-coun- 
try thru. All the libraries have more 
books than the undergraduate can. read. 
Anywhere he can learn more than he 
wants to. Everywhere he will be sub- 
jected to the same temptations, He will 
find in any of the large universities a 
sufficient number of associates of any 
desired moral, cultural or intellectual 
qualities. So far as social influences go 
it makes more difference which frater- 
nity he joins than which university he 
attends. The reports of the Carnegie 
Foundation show that there are enor- 
mous differences in the average expen- 
diture per student in the different uni- 
versities, but I do not believe that there 
is any such difference between the qual- 
ity of the instruction given’or the oppor- 
tunities afforded, or even any direct re- 
lation between the two, so far as under- 
graduate work is concerned. 

On the other hand, too little discrim- 
ination is commonly shown in the selec- 
tion of the institution for advanced 
work. The differences between the uni- 


versities increase as one goes up tie 
grades. In the field of research aid 
specialized professional work the gen- 
eral reputation of a university is no sa‘e 
guide. Yet too often the general repu- 
tation is the deciding factor. For ex- 
ample, a man from California may go io 
Harvard or Yale for his graduate course 
because of their high renown, yet it may 
happen that Chicago or Cornell has far 
superior facilities for the particular work 
he wishes to undertake. The under- 
graduate is often blamed for his propen- 
sity for electing professors instead of 
subjects. I am inclined to think he is 
not altogether wrong in this, but, at any 
rate, the graduate should elect a pro- 
fessor instead of a university. The 
graduate student, before he begins his 
dissertation work, should make diligent 
inquiry for the most able man in the 
country in his chosen field and then go 
after him wherever he may be found. 
Nothing would do more to raise the 
standard of the graduate schools every- 
where than such a disposition on the part 
of research students. A new fledged 
doctor once suggested to me that this ef- 
fect could be attained most simply by 
putting the name of professor under 
whom the research was carried on in 
place of the name of the university in 
the title. “For instance,” he said, “Ph.D. 
(Pickering) or Ph.D. (Wilson) means 
much more than Ph.D. (Harvard) or 
Ph.D. (Columbia).” 

The graduate’s trend of thought and 
life work are largely determined by his 
research professor, the man who sets his 
course for his first voyage into the un- 
known. If the young man realized how 
much depended upon the personality and 
perspicacity of his pilot he would take 
more pains in the selection. As it: is, 
he is apt to choose his research pro- 
fessor as carelessly and unpremeditated- 
ly as he chooses a wife. One of the ben- 
efits that would result from a greater 
discrimination on the part of graduates 
would be to give the lesser universities 
a more even chance to do advanced work 
of the highest order and to retain their 
best men. If students would flock 
from all parts to a man of superior at- 
tainments wherever he might be, his 
honor in his own country would be en- 
hanced and the importance of his work 
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better recognized. The drawing power 
of the great university is not so much 
a higher salary or a bigger laboratory 
as it is the chance to multiply one’s effi- 
ciency by the aid of a devoted band of 
able young disciples. 

At present the great universities are 
willing enough to promote migration, but 
not circulation. Yet we may look for 
a greater reciprocity to come from the 
increasing cooperation and comity now 
being developed thru the national asso- 
ciations of universities. As the require- 
ments and courses become standardized 
there will be less reluctance to grant mu- 
tual credits, Then a student, even an 
undergraduate, could take a term or two 
in another institution of a different part 
of the country without loss of standing. 
The change from Eastern to Western, 
from Southern to Northern, perhaps to 
Canadian institutions, and vice versa, 
would be stimulating and _ liberalizing. 
Could not an American university make 
an arrangement with some German gym- 
nasium by which an undergraduate stu- 
dent ftom this country could take a se- 
mester in Europe and return home with- 
out being punished for it. German pro- 
fessors come to us on a Gastspiel and 
we send ours to Berlin and Paris. Sim- 
ilar exchanges have been arranged for 
teachers in the public schools of the 
United States and Prussia. 

Personally. I am inclined to think that 
after a student has spent two years in 
one college the law of diminishing re- 
turns begins to apply and that he would 
be likely to grow faster if transplanted 
to another environment, but I find few 
agree with me on this point. Many, 
however, will agree that six, seven or 
eight years in a single institution is too 
long for the best results. 

The attendance at the schools of law, 
medicine and engineering is given in the 
tables. But there are other professional 
schools not so commonly found in these 
universities which must here be men- 
tioned. Three universities have divinity 
schools; Chicago with an attendance of 
174, Yale with 108 and Harvard with 
48. Besides these there are theological 
seminaries in close proximity to Prince- 
ton, Columbia and California, which, 
tho independent, are so intimately asso- 
ciated as to obviate the need of such a 
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department. The leading schools of 
dentistry are Pennsylvania, 435; Mich- 
igan, 212; Minnesota, 196; Illinois, 105; 
Harvard, 86, and California, 57. Of 
pharmacy are Columbia, 290; Illinois, 
173; Michigan, 93; Minnesota, 81, and 
California, 78. Of architecture, Penn- 
sylvania, 407; Cornell, 139; Columbia, 
128; Illinois, 103. Of agriculture, IIli- 
nois, 526; Cornell, 507; Wisconsin, 310; 
Minnesota, 278, and California, 171. 
The influence of the different profes- 
sional and graduate schools and the num- 
ber and character of the men they have 
trained may be inferred from the various 
lists of prominent men which I have 
anyalyzed above. Doubtless the relative 
standing of the universities has changed 
somewhat since these men were edu- 
cated, but I have no statistical and ob- 
jective measure of it, and it would re- 
quire more daring than I possess to ven- 
ture to give their rank at present. And 
if it could be. determined for today it 
might not hold good for tomorrow. It 
is so largely a matter of personality that 
the removal of a single man from one 
institution to another may upset the bal- 
ance of power. In fact, if any university 
should by some unprecedented luck or 
foresight happen to get and hold half a 
dozen men of the highest ability as in- 
vestigators and teachers on its faculty 
at one time, it would soon go ahead of 
all the rest, whatever the odds against 
it in the matter of location, income and 
plant. The field is open and the handi- 
caps are not so great as they appear. 
We are assured by the president of one 
of our greatest universities that the su- 
periority of the educated over the uned- 
ucated man consists in the power to dis- 
cern genuine worth and exceptional 
ability in other men. This possession of 
any such superior discernment is not, 
however, always obvious in presidents, 
trustees and other educational authori- 
ties For example, Mr. Carnegie, who 
had not the advantage of college train- 
ing, ascribes his industrial success to 
having been able to pick out for his lieu- 
tenants young men of unusual talents 
and enterprise. He founded the Car- 
negie Institution for the purpose of do- 
ing in science what he had done in the 
steel business, that is, to discover the ex- 
ceptional man wherever he might be and 
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set him at the work for which he was 
peculiarly fitted. But the Carnegie In- 
stitution, under the exclusive control of 
college men, has practically abandoned 
the search for diamonds in the rough 
and mute inglorious Darwins buried in 
country colleges, and is devoting its rev- 
enues chiefly to the support of a few per- 
manent establishments for systematic re- 
search. I do not say that this is not a 
more profitable way of promoting science 
than the endowment of individual gen- 


Medici subsidize sciences instead of men 
of science. 

The scores of different degrees grant- 
ed by our universities have mostly lost 
their significance, those that ever had 
any, but fortunately the most important 
of them, the doctorate of philosophy, has 
a fairly well defined meaning in any par- 
ticular field. Between different depart- 
ments of the same university, however, 
there is apt to be wide variation in its 
requirements. In the sciences, for ex- 














ENTRANCE OF THE MUSEUM OF LELAND STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


ius, but it is a very different thing. The 
patron we have always with us, but the 
form of the patronage changes. For- 
merly the duke or.king gave his stipend 
to a certain person whom he knew and 
thought would make him a good poet, 
playwright, painter, engineer, alchemist 
or astrologer. In spite of the capricious- 
ness and tyranny of the patron and the 
sycophancy of the retainer, the system 
did produce some great names. Now- 
adays we put faith in institutions rather 
than in individuals, and our modern 


ample, it stands for creative ability, for 
the power to produce whatever one has 
been studying about. It must be ad- 
mitted that not all the doctors in science 
give any convincing evidence of such 
ability after they get away from their 
alma mater, but while there they are sup- 
posed to have done some original work. 
In the literary departments there is not 
even a pretense of any such standard. 
The candidate for Ph.D. in literature is 
not expected to produce a book, only to 
learn about it or about something more or 
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less remotely connected with it, such as 
the printer or the printer’s blunders, or 
the author, or the author’s house or his 
wife or his manservant or his maidserv- 
ant or his ox or his ass or anything that 
is the author’s. He is not required to dis- 
cover something hitherto unknown, but 
merely to dig up something that had been 
forgotten. He is not even expected to dis- 
cover a new author. He simply explains 
why some celebrated author was worth 
discovering and how he came to be dis- 
covered in spite of the opposition of the 
academic circles of his day. If one of 
these candidates would apply his talents 
and training to the exploration of an un- 
known field, say the reading of the thou- 
sand volumes of new poetry published 
in 1909, to pick out all the verses. that 
show originality and genius, he would 
do us all a service and demonstrate the 
possession of a certain degree of critical 
insight and esthetic taste. This would 
correspond in science to work in taxon- 
omy such as going over the herbarium 
specimens of a particular genus or family 
in search of a new species, a humble but 
creditable branch of botanical research 


which, if successful, might be deemed 
worthy of being rewarded with a Ph.D. 
The origination and propagation of a 
new species by cross-fertilization would, 
however, be regarded as more completely 
satisfying the requirements of the de- 


gree. At any rate, the doctor in botany 
knows a flower when he sees it. But 
I am acquainted with some doctors in 
literature who not only could not write 
a good poem, but do not know what 
poetry is, have no idea what poetry is 
for and would not be able to detect it 
in an unlabeled package. 

It is not probable that any reputable 
department of chemistry would grant its 
doctorate to a man who presented a dis- 
sertation on “The Family, Friends and 
Formative Influences of Amadeo Avo- 
gadro, Conte di Quadregna,” however 
long and arduous a research this might 
have involved. No, the chemist has to 
imitate Avogadro to the best of his abil- 
ity, not study about him, He must dis- 
cover a new law, work out a puzzling 
reaction or make a lot of new com- 
pounds, not find them, but -invent them. 
It is the same in applied science and the 
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fine arts. For an advanced degree in 
engineering a man must, for instance, 
be able to construct a bridge, one that 
will not fall down a-building. The 
school of architecture will not certify to 
the competency of a student until he can 
design a Carnegie library or a trium- 
phal arch. The doctor in music must 
compose an original symphony or some- 
thing of the kind. 

It seems to me that it would be 
only fair to require of every candi- 
date for Ph.D. in English literature 
the writing of a successful novel, a vol- 
ume of good essays, a poem of distinct 
merit, an acceptable play or some contri- 
bution to belles-lettres that will meet 
with the approval of the judicious if not 
of the public. Even the requirement 
that the candidate should have a ghost 
story accepted by The Black Cat or a 
feature page by a Sunday newspaper, 
would serve to weed out a considerable 
portion of that teeming department. 
That is, if literature is a science it should 
require original contributions to. knowl- 
edge like the other sciences. If it is an 
art it should require craftmanship like 
the other arts. If it partakes of the 
character of both, it should meet both 
requirements instead of dodging both by 
keeping in between. I do not mean to 
say that the dissertations now presented 
in literature are necessarily valueless, tho 
it seems to me they often belong more 
properly to other departments, such .as 
history, sociology or pure philology. 
The subject on which a friend of mine 
worked for some years in one of these 
universities, “The Use of Sense Adjec- 
tives in the Minor Poets of the South,” 
belongs, I should say, in psychology, if 
anywhere. 

Now, this lowering of the standard 
would not matter so much in any other 
department. If, for example, the de- 
partments of astronomy should cease to 
require original research, in the sense 
that this is understood in the other 
sciences, it would not have much effect 
upon the university as a whole. The in- 
trinsic difficulty of the subject would pre- 
vent its being sought by the leisure class 
and even if professors of astronomy 
should in the future not have the zeal 
for discovery now so characteristic of- 
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them it would not seriously impair the 
faculty and student body. But all the 
students go thru the English depart- 
ment and there they are apt to come 
under the influence of men who have 
other ideals than most of their col- 
leagues, who are not doing, and are 
often not capable of doing, original 
work, who are not making literature of 
the day as other men in the faculty are 
making the philosophy, the politics, the 
art and the science of the day. They are 
critical rather than creative. Their ideal 
is impeccability rather than originality. 
This, I think, is partly accountable 
for the decline of the literary society 
and the literary magazine in colleges. It 
is remarkable that at a time when new 
magazines by the hundred are appearing, 
and books in every department of litera- 
ture are sold in unprecedented editions, 
the literary activity of college stu- 
dents seems to be declining. I doubt if 
there is a literary magazine in any of 
our universities which could be called 
prosperous or popular, as they were a 
generation ago. In some of the uni- 
versities, in spite of the increase in size 
and wealth, the literary monthly has 
ceased to exist or appears only fitfully, 
always in distress for want of contribu- 
tions. Looking over the files, as I have 
in many cases, I do not find that there 
has been any noticeable improvement in 
the literary quality of the contributions 
to these magazines in the last twenty 
years, notwithstanding the greater at- 
tention now paid to training in English. 
Good work of its kind is being done 
by the students on their dailies and hu- 
morous periodicals. Apart from this the 
only form of literary activity that seems 
to have attraction for the college stu- 
dent of today is playwriting. If the 
great American drama does not appear 
within the next decade it will not be for 
lack of ambition and earnest effort. 
Usually there are one or two of the Eng- 
lish professors who interest themselves 
in the student dramatics and journalism, 
but for the most part it is spontaneous 
and independent. So, too, the musical 
department rarely has anything to do 
with the training of the glee clubs or. the 
art department with the photography 
and sketching of the annuals. 
The degree of doctor of philosophy is 
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Its finan- 


imperiled by its popularity. 
cial value is too great. College and even 
high-school authorities are disposed to 
ignore the application of any candidate 


not having this appendage. They insist 
that all their teachers shall be doctors. 
oblivious of the fact that all doctors are 
not teachers. We have got far away 
from the original meaning of the title. 
If those trustees and presidents who re- 
gard a Ph.D. as indispensable would 
take the trouble to go thru the catalogs 
of Harvard, Columbia and Yale they 
would be surprised to find how many 
names there are, some of the highest 
renown, which are not followed by these 
magic letters ; in a few cases not even by 
a modest A.B. or B.S. But since Ph.D. 
is regarded as a necessary teaching de- 
gree it will be sought with persistency 
by those who have no other qualifications 
for it. And persistency here, as else- 
where, is apt to attain its object. After 
a while the professors get tired of seeing 
a man hanging around the seminar or 
laboratory and will give him a degree to 
get rid of him. 

The most effective check on the ten- 
dency to lower the degree is the printing 
of the dissertations. This ought to be 
done in all cases and promptly. If de- 
layed, as it often is, for months or years, 
some other graduate is likely to put down 
a prospect hole on the same lead and 
lose his labor thru the prior claim. If not 
deemed worth printing, it may be ques- 
tioned whether it is worth accepting. By 
printing it other people will have a 
chance to form an opinion as to whether 
it was worth accepting. The require- 
ment of having it in type before the de- 
gree is conferred would work little hard- 
ship were it not for the insistence upon 
the bodily presence of the candidate, for 
no other apparent purpose than to grace 
the triumphal procession of the presi- 
dent on Commencement Day. Otherwise 
the candidate could complete his re- 
search, take his final examination and go 
home or to his new field of labor, as- 
sured that his diploma would follow by 
registered mail whenever his disserta- 
tion was published. Under such circum- 
stances its publication would not be un- 
duly delayed or indefinitely postponed, 
as it often is at present. 

But the doctors we are turning out 
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now are not so apt to be deficient in the 
knowledge of their specialties as they 
are in that general culture and broad- 
mindedness that are properly regarded 
as belonging to “a gentleman and a 
scholar.” The making of doctors is 
looked upon too much as a depart- 
mental, even as a personal, affair. If 
the major professor is satisfied with him 
nobody else feels inclined to interpose 
very emphatically. This would be all 
right if the doctor bore the name of the 
professor as part of his title, but he does 
not. He stands as the representative of 
his alma inater in his community and if 
he is not a man in whom the university 
can take pride it is because the univer- 
sity as a whole has refused to assume the 
responsibility for him. 

To correct this, I suggest that a pre- 
liminary examination be given after the 
candidate has been working a year or so 
in the graduate school, about the time 
when he begins to settle down on his 
specific research. Some of the univer- 


sities are now requiring an examination 
at this point if for nothing more than to 
ascertain if he has a reading knowledge 


of French and German, but I have in 
mind something more thoro and exten- 
sive, a long and informal conference at- 
tended by representatives of all the prin- 
cipal departments, to test the candidate’s 
personal fitness for the honor, his range 
of ideas and his command over them. 
If the professor of political economy 
and the professor of philosophy find that 
the candidate for Ph. D. in botany can- 
not converse intelligently with them on 
their own ground, they should exercise 
their veto power. If, on the other hand, 
they find that they cannot converse intel- 
ligently with him on botanical subjects 
they should resign and go into the insur- 
ance business. Nowadays, when the 
civil service examiners expect mail car- 
riers to know the distance from the 
earth to the sun, and policemen the capi- 
tal of Sweden, it is not too much to re- 
quire of doctors—and of professors—a 
corresponding extent of information. 
The university authorities may believe 
that they are certifying only to a man’s 
knowledge of “The Intracellular En- 
zymes of Penicillium Camemberti,” but 
the outside world interprets the degree 
differently, and in five years the special- 
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ist in moldy cheesé may be arbitrating a 
strike or teaching pragmatism. We have 
to allow for the fact that the American 
system of interchangeable parts is held 
to apply also to social machinery. 

lf such a preliminary examination 
were held the final one could be confined 
to two or three related departments, as 
now. I have attended the oral examina- 
tions of doctors whenever I happened to 
be in a university during the season, and 
it was interesting to see the variety of 
ways of conducting them, even in the 
same institution. Some are very cere- 
monious; some quite the reverse. The 
board of examiners varies in number 
from three to twenty-five. Sometimes 
the candidate’s research work is the 
main subject of inquiry; sometimes it is 
not mentioned. In- some departments 
outside specialists are called in to assist 
in the examination; in others all persons 
except the committee are excluded. 
Prospective candidates may be encour- 
aged or may be forbidden to attend. 
Personally I am in favor of a greater 
publicity. If professors and advanced 
students from the same and especially 
from other departments would attend 
freely it would be of great educational 
value to them and would not materially 
increase the embarrassment of the candi- 
date. I suggest also that it might be 
advisable to make it a rule to invite the 
attendance of a representative of the 
same department of some other uni- 
versity to take part in the oral examina- 
tion and vote on the candidate’s qualifi- 
cations. This, even more than the pub- 
lication of the dissertation, would tend 
to keep up the standard. Of course, 
there is the danger, in greater publicity, 
that the examination would become a 
mére ceremony, as the disputation be- 
came in Germany, and the candidate 
would merely be put thru his paces by 
his trainer to the admiration of his 
friends and the wonder of the public. 

In the preceding pages of this series 
I have told some of the things that I 
found out in my tour of the universities. 
It may be of interest to refer to some of 
the things that I failed to find out, Two 
queries in particular that I had on my 
list on starting out proved to be absurd- 
ly impossible. I wanted to find out what 
the college students of today were read- 
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ing and thinking about; what were their 
unofficial favorites among authors, and 
what sort of philosophy they were work- 
ing out for their own guidance thru life. 
I was disappointed in the quest because 
I had overlooked the fact that the years 
which had passed since my graduation, 
few and short as they seemed to me, 
had put me outside the barrier which 
conceals the workings of the adolescent 
mind. 

The query as to the undergraduate 
taste in reading was suggested by a 
stray aphorism which I happened upon, 
that “what the college student is read- 
ing today all the world will be reading 
in ten years.” As a preliminary test of 
its validity, I applied it to my own ex- 
perience, and it seemed to have some 
truth in it. Harking back to my school 
days I recollected that the authors we 
were reading in our rooms at night were 
srowning, Ibsen, Kipling, Whitman and 
Omar Khayyam. We were not agreed 
in our admirations, but each of us was 
crazy about one or more of these 
authors and zealously proselyted among 
such of his friends as he esteemed 
worthy of being initiated into the cult. 
By the end of a decade, however, it was, 
even in Kansas, no longer a distinction, 
but rather the mark of a bourgeois mind, 
to express a fervent admiration for 
Browning, Ibsen and the rest. The 
lights we had followed from afar had 
become fixed stars, by which all the 
world was oriented. ~ 

Now, I| thought, I will get an advance 
tip on the coming rage by ascertaining 
what new authors, unappreciated by me, 
have been sighted by the keener eyes of 
youth. But I was disappointed. The 
class book questionaires on literary 
preferences give no help, for in them 
“Three Weeks” and “The Vicar of 
Wakefield” are likely to be tied for first 
place. The librarians and professors of 
English whom I consulted generally as- 
serted that the college boys read nothing 
but the required books and talked noth- 
ing but athletics. The news stand men told 
me that the Saturday Evening Post and 
the Ladies’ Home Journal were most 
popular. In the week at my disposal I 
could not get into the confidence of the 
students enough to form any reliable 
conclusion as to the prevailing literary 


taste. Still, I managed to get access to 
one or more coteries of genuine book 
lovers in each institution, and from them 
made out the following list of favorite 
authors: Kipling (but they can’t have 
him; he belongs to us by right of dis- 
covery), Stevenson, O. Henry, H. G. 
Wells, Jack London, Shaw, Chesterton, 
Churchill, George Ade, Richard Harding 
Davis, W. J. Locke, F. Hopkinson Smith 
and Frank Norris. From this one would 
judge that the college students of today 
keep to the list of best sellers and do not 
go nosing for truffles, as we used to. 
They may have their esoteric literary 
cults, as formerly, but I was not able to 
discover them. The only marked devia- 
tion from the popular taste of the day 
was the extravagant—no, I will not call 
it extravagant, for I agree with it—but 
the unusual admiration exprest for the 
author of “The Octopus.” Whenever [| 
got a group of students to talking books, 
some one was likely to burst out with 
“If Frank Norris had only lived!” which 
was the signal for a chorus of eulogy. 

My other query, as to what the stu- 
dents were thinking, was started by 
Chesterton’s remark : 

“There are some people—and I am one of 
them—who think that the most practical and 
important thing about a man is still his view 
of the universe. We think that for a landlady 
considering a lodger, it is important to know 
his income, but still more important to know 
his philosophy. We think that for a general 
about to fght an enemy, it is important to 
know the enemy’s numbers, but still more im- 
portant to know the enemy’s philosophy.” 


In my time and environment (to be 
specific, 1887-90, University of Kansas) 
theological speculation, pure and simple, 
had lost the zest it had for a previous 
generation, but the controversy over 
evolution had not quite died down, and 
the rise of sociology and experimental 
psychology was starting new questions 
in religion, ethics and politics. Spencer, 
Mill, Huxley, Hartmann and Bellamy 
were our heroes or antipathies, to be 
fought over with that whole-hearted 
enthusiasm which is characteristic of 
college students—or used to be. Has 
hero worship gone out of fashion? If 
not, what are the magic names that 
the boys of today grow red-faced and 
choked up over? To what gods not 


in the official pantheon do they burn 
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incense in secret? Which of the world’s 
riddles do they scrap about in their 
rooms and on the steps? Has the 
spirit of partisanship been dissolved in 
a tepid ocean of universal toleration? 
What new messiah do they discern, or 
what false prophet is leading them 
astray? I could not find out. I men- 
tioned the name of Nietzsche. No re- 
action; at which I breathed a sigh of 
relief. I tried pragmatism, mysticism, 
spiritualism, anarchism, new thought, 
Haeckel, Eucken, Maeterlinck, anything, 
anybody, that I suspected might catch 
the fancy of the rising generation, but I 
could not strike a live wire. Eugenics? 
They had not heard of it. I inquired 
about socialism. A bored look came into 
their faces. “We had that last term,” 
they replied. Perhaps here lies the ex- 
planation of their indifference. The in- 
structors may be so quick to seize upon 
every new thing that the students cannot 
get ahead of them, and when a subject 
gets into the curriculum it ceases to 
have an emotional interest. All the 
questions the students might ask are an- 
swered authoritatively in advance, All 
their wants are prevised. “The wonders 
of science” is a meaningless term to this 
generation. Biology is no more of a 
revelation to them than bookkeeping. 
Research is a business like any other, 
and the philosophic and humanistic 
aspects of their science do not interest 
them. So it seems to me, but I have no 
right to express an opinion, for I realize 
that I did not succeed in finding out 
what the college student of today is 
reading and thinking. A smooth-faced 
detective entering Freshman and work- 
ing up might get at it. 

Among the omissions are two con- 
spicuous tendencies in American univer- 
sity life to which I have merely referred 


in the preceding articles; that is, the 
growth of ritualism and of athleticism. 

The first I have not discussed at 
length as I should have liked to because 
I felt that the ritualistic movement might 
be trivial and certainly is irresistible. 
All the churches, even those which were 
established as a protest against liturgy, 
have succumbed to it. Fashionable soci- 
ety is extending its imperious rites over 
a larger circle. The universities merely 
obeyed the dictates of the Zeitgeist in 
taking it up. It is a spontaneous and 
popular impulse. Often it is the stu- 
dents themselves who force the caps and 
gowns upon a reluctant faculty. It was 
earliest and strongest felt in the exclu- 
sively masculine colleges of the East, so 
it cannot be ascribed to the feminiza- 
tion of university life. There is no seri- 
ous opposition to it anywhere. Some of 
the ‘scientific and technological men in 
some places do not like it, but they con- 
form, not deeming it worth making a 
fuss about. I am, therefore, forced to 
conclude that my repugnance is mere 
personal prejudice, due to three centu- 
ries of inbred Puritanism. Whenever I 
attend commencement exercises I take 
care to select a seat that is screwed 
down, lest, as the academic procession 
appears, I should be seized with that 
divine frenzy which inspired good old 
Jenny Geddes in St. Giles’ Church to 
throw the stool that purged Scotland of 
prelacy forever. 


“Some praise the fair Queen Mary, and some 
the good Queen Bess, 
And some the wise Aspasia, beloved of Peri- 
cles; 
But o’er all the world’s brave women, there’s 
one that bears the rule, 
The valiant Jenny Geddes, that flung the 
three-legged stool. 
With a row-dow—at them now! 
Jenny, fling the stool!” 
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But this was written years ago, and that they cultivate the mob mind 


Professor Blaikie is dead long since, 
and I rarely find a man who shares my 
feeling in this matter. There is no con- 
solation to be derived from the saying, 
“One with God is a majority,” for when 
one finds himself quite alone he begins 
to be afraid that God himself has gone 
over to the majority. So it is with. self- 
distrust and pure despair that I dismiss 
the subject after recording my personal 
opinion that a dozen mortarboards on 
the campus are more of a menace to 
democracy than a million-dollar endow- 
ment from a trust magnate. For no 
man can tell what is going to be done 
with his money after he has let it slip 
out of his own hand, but a widespread 
spirit of exclusiveness and arrogance, 
such as. finds expression in ceremonies 
and costumes, cannot be eradicated. 

On the other point, opposition to inter- 
collegiate athletics, I am happy to be 
able to use the word “we,” instead of 
“I.” We are in a minority, but it is not 
a hopeless minority. University presi 
dents, with few exceptions, express ap- 
proval of intercollegiate contests, alumni 
give them enthusiastic support, students 
vent their displeasure upon any who pre- 
sume to question their value, and the 
outside world encourages and applauds, 
but in every university there is a consid- 
erable, and I believe, an increasing num- 
ber of the instructing staff who are pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the athletic 
conditions of today, tho they are not 
always free to express théir opinions on 
the subject. I was appealed to more 
often than on any other matter to expose 
the practices of neighboring institutions, 
their illicit players, their brutality and 
foul play, their venality and extrava- 
gance. But when I went on to the next 
university I learned that the one I had 
just left was really the worst in the 
country in these respects. This was 
confusing, so I had to throw away my 
copious notes and confine myself to a 
few general conclusions. These are, that 
athletic contests do not promote friendly 
feelings and mutual respect between the 
colleges, but quite the contrary; that 
they attract an undesirable set of stu- 
dents ; that they lower the standards of 
honor and honesty; that they promote 
dissipation, gambling and extravagance; 
that they corrupt faculties and officials ; 


they divert the attention of the stu.: 
from their proper work and perve 
aims of education. 

The amount of physical exercis 
tained at an intercollegiate contest 
considerable. A little pushing wit! 
elbows in entering and leaving 
ground, some exertion of the lun 
yelling and a test of endurance o 
transverse compression of the la:ver 
muscles of the lower limbs—that :- all 
the exercise gained by the thousands of 
persons who assist—in the French sense 
of the word—at one of these contests: 
hardly enough physical benefit to com- 
pensate for the cases of pneumonia con- 
tracted thru exposure to inclement 
weather. That twenty-two young men 
on the gridiron are over-exercising does 
not compensate for the fact that five or 
ten thousand are under-exercising on 
the grandstand. What happens to the 
men on the team does not matter so 
much, because they are comparatively 
few. I object to football on Puritanic 
grounds, not because it gives pain to the 
players, but because it gives pleasure to 
the spectators. There is only one new 
rule needed to reform football and only 
one that will do it; that is, the abolition 
of the grandstand. Let the students 
play football as much as they like and 
stop when they get tired, according to 
any rules or none. lf there is nobody 
watching them they will not injure 
themselves much and others not at all. 
The evil of a prize fight lies not in the 
fight, but in the prize. 

The real value of an athletic contest 
may be represented by a fraction whose 
numerator is the number of players and 
whose denominator is the number of 
watchers, present or absent. As the 
latter number increases the game degen- 
erates into a sport, the sport into a spec- 
tacle, and the spectacle into a gambling 
device. For every man who takes part 
in an athletic contest personally there are 
a hundred who take part by proxy, and 
a thousand in absentia. To the multi- 
tude watching the game from a distance 
the numbers appearing on the bulletin 
board, the ticker or in the papers might 
as well be produced by a roulette wheel. 
This, in fact, may be expected as the 
next step in the evolution of the game. 
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As the fox hunters have dispensed with 
the fox, and the produce exchange with 
pro.uce, and the policy shops with the 
lott-ry wheel, so the football of the 
future may be conducted without play- 
ers. This will save some thirty lives a 
yea: and a great deal of misspent en- 
erg’, and would afford just as good an 
opjortunity for the display of college 
loy.lty thru the staking of desires or 
currency. 

1 athletic contest between two col- 
leges indicates nothing whatever as to 
their relative standing in physical cul- 
turc. If Harvard beats Yale in rowing it 
docs not prove that the average physique 
of ‘he Harvard students is superior to 
those of the Yale students. If there 
could be devised a contest to show this, 
say a tug of war with every student hold 
of the rope, or, better, a comparison 
of gymnasium records showing the 
strength, symmetry, endurance and 
health of the entire student body, then 
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the spirit of emulation might be produc- 
tive of improvement in their physical 
condition. As it is now, those who need 
exercise least get the most of it. 

In my fourteen weeks’ course in 
American universities I had the unusual 
experience of attending more than a 
hundred class exercises in different sub- 
jects conducted by as many different in- 
structors. It was an interesting experi- 
ence, and valuable. If I had had it be- 
fore | would not have spoiled so many 
roomsful of students in learning how to 
teach—and how not to. Coming back to 
the classroom after having left it for five 
years, and so viewing it from the stand- 
point of an outsider while retaining a 
sympathetic comprehension of the diffi- 
culties of a teacher, I was struck by the 
waste of time and energy in the ordi- 
nary collegiate instruction. The scholar- 
ship of the profession in all its grades 
is doubtless higher than it ever was. 
There is no lack of industry, devotion 
and enthusiasm on the part of the teach- 
ers, but the educational results are not 
commensurate with the opportunities af- 
forded and the efforts expended. There 
is too much “lost motion” somewhere in 
the process. It would be well if the 
teachers did not know quite so much, if 
they -knew how to tell what they did 
know. better. .It is a principle of hy- 
draulics that the flow of water depends 
on the character of the outlet and the 
head, and not at all on the amount of 
water in the tank. In many cases it has 
seemed to me that the instructor has 
come into the room without the slightest 
idea of how he is to present his subject. 
He rambles on in a more or less inter- 
esting and instructive manner, but with- 
out any apparent regard to the effect on 
his audience or the economy of their 
attention. The methods of instruction 
are the same as those used in the uni- 
versities of the thirteenth century. 
There is no general appreciation of the 
fact that the printing press has been in- 
vented since then, also the camera, the 
typewriter and the mimeograph; and 
that for this eye-minded generation 
there are many more effective methods 
of conveying an idea than the spoken 
word. “The power of the spoken 
word,” about which we hear so much 
nowadays, depends unfortunately upon 
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who speaks it. Born orators are few in 
our faculties and trained orators are 
fewer. Many lecturers do not even take 
pains to speak distinctly enough so they 
can be heard in their small classrooms 
without strained attention. Many intro- 
duce matter which cannot be conveyed 
thru the ear. I have heard long columns 
of figures read off to a class, tables of 
boiling points and the like; also descrip- 
tions of complicated apparatus and ma- 
chinery, details of analytical processes, 
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useful for inspiration and demonstrai:on, 
but not for information. Facts ani 
ures that the lecturer cannot keep i 
own head for fifty minutes are not 
to get into the heads of the student. 
The scientific professor has an ad\an- 
tage over his colleagues in being ab}: 
use experimental illustrations, but | 
does not always make the most of his 
advantage. This is due to the general 
adoption of the self-denying ordinazice, 
“Use the simplest experiment that will 
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dimensions of ancient buildings, lists of 
names and dates, references to readings, 
sometimes read in such a hurried and 
indistinct manner that they could not be 
taken down, sometimes slowly and labo- 
riously written out on the blackboard. 
Such data, wherever necessary, should 
be given to the students in printed or 
typewritten syllabi, and the university 
authorities should see that such facilities 
are freely provided for their instructors 
and utilized by them. The lecture is 


illustrate the point.” If simplicity means 
lack of complexity, this is a good rule, 
but if it is interpreted as “the most mod 
est and inconspicuous experiment that 
will illustrate the point,” it is false peda- 
gogy. We have gone too far in the 
avoidance of grandstand plays, forget- 
ting that college students are human be- 
ings, and as such are imprest by bigness 
and noise. I believe that the spectacular 
experiment can be used with advantag: 
in our large lecture rooms, even tho it 
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seems like a return to the much con- 
teaned “Wonders of Science” epoch. 
Pouring a jar of carbon dioxide down 
on a dozen candles undeniably makes 
more of an impression than pouring it 
on one candle, and the game is worth 
the candles. A professor of chemistry 
was Once commiserating the professor 
oi mathematics on the fewness of his 
stidents, and the latter, resenting the 
implication that popularity was a proof 
oi good teaching, replied: “The trouble 
with mathematics is that nothing ever 
happens. If, when an equation is solved, 
it would blow up or give off a bad odor, 
| would get as many students as you.” 

[ have heard of a professor of English 
in one of our universities who evidently 
felt that his department was under the 
same disadvantage as mathematics. 
Finding that his scientific colleagues 
were getting appropriations of astonish- 
ing liberality for illustrative apparatus, 
he put in his annual report a request for 
$5,000 for an aviary. When the presi- 
dent asked him to explain, he said that 
it was impossible for him to teach poetry 
properly unless he had an aviary con- 
nected with his classroom. “Then,” he 
said, “when the class is reading Shel- 
ley’s ‘Skylark,’ I reach my long-handled 
net into the cage, catch a lark and hold 
it up to them. And when we are study- 
ing ‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,’ 
my assistant will be stationed in the gal- 
lery with a crossbow to shoot a real, live 
albatross on the platform, thus giving 
the students opportunities for observa- 
tion that doubtless Coleridge himself 
never had.” 

The literary faculty has borrowed and 
misapplied so many of the methods of 
scientific research and instruction that it 
is impossible to say that we may not 
come to this yet. At any rate, the project 
shows a commendable enterprise and 
appreciation of the desirability of stimu- 
lating the interest of the students by 
bringing them into closer contact with 
reality If the lectures could be made 
more inspiring and stimulating they 
could be made fewer and shorter. A 
lash of lightning makes a more lasting 
impression than a 16 c. p. incandescent 
running all night. But the students 
have not sufficient resistance to stand 
shocks of lightning for eighteen hours a 
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week, nor could the instructor keep up 
the necessary voltage. There are few 
really eloquent and inspiring speakers in 
the universities, not enough to go around, 
and they are often poor drillmasters 
and inefficient administrative officers. 
Their gift could be utilized to the best 
advantage by having them address large 
classes once or twice a week and in sev- 
eral different institutions during the 
year. Then the ordinary and stationary 
instructors could devote themselves to 
working with the students at close quar- 
ters. That is, should not there be recog- 
nized in university work the distinction 
of function which, in some form or 
other, has always been made in the 
ecclesiastical work, the distinction be- 
tween prophet and priest, revivalist and 
pastor? 

As it is, the professors give too many 
lectures and the students listen to too 
many. Or pretend to; really they do 
not listen, however attentive and orderly 
they may be. The bell rings and a troop 
of tired-looking boys, followed perhaps 
by a larger number of meek-eyed girls, 
file into the classroom, sit down, remove 
the expressions from their faces, open 
their notebooks on the broad chair arms, 
and receive. It is about as inspiring an 
audience as a roomful of phonographs 
holding up their brass trumpets. They 
reproduce the lecture in _ recitations 
like the phonograph, mechanically and 
faithfully, but with the tempo and tim- 
bre so changed that the speaker would 
like to disown his remarks if he could. 
The instructor tries to provoke them 
into a semblance of life by extravagant 
and absurd statements, by insults, by 
dazzling paradoxes, by extraneous jokes. 
No use; they just take it down. If he 
says that “William the Norman con- 
quered England in 1066,” or “William 
the German conquered England in 
1920,” it is all the same to them. They 
take it down. The secret is that they 
have, without knowing anything about 
physiological psychology, devised an 
automatic cut-off which goes into opera- 
tion as they open their notebooks and 
short-circuits the train of thought from 
the ear directly to the hand, without its 
having to pass thru the pineal gland or 
wherever the soul may be at the time 
residing and holding court. 
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One of the unfortunate results of the 
lecture system is that the professors get 
so used to talking that they cannot stop. 
Faculty, departmental and council meet- 
ings are apt to be unduly extended, and 
in the end the wisdom of the whole body 
is not equal to the sum of its parts. On 
account of their ineffectiveness as a 
branch of administrative machinery, the 
tendency is to curtail their power and 
throw more responsibility. upon the 
president, who is, like the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, forced to 
become an autocrat. According to my 
experience and observation, the delibera- 
tive bodies of universities, small and 
large, have substantially the same meth- 
od of procedure, and I suggest that if 
the following rules were framed and 
hung on the wall of the faculty room, it 
would save time now wasted in discuss- 
ing the proper order: 

Crver or Business at Facutty MEETINGS. 

. Present motion, 

Pass it. 

. Discuss it. 

. Reconsider it. 

. Amend it. 

. Amend the amendment. 
. Discuss it. 


. Move to lay on the table. 
. Discuss it. 


. Refer to a committee with power to act. 
. Discuss it. 

. Adjourn. 

. Discuss it. 


In these articles I have preferred to 
discuss the wider movements and tend- 
encies of the universities, both good and 
bad, in connection with the particular 
institutions in which they happened to 
be conspicuous, rather than reserve them 
for the end. This has, I am aware, 
placed an exaggerated emphasis on cer- 
tain features in each case and given to 
my criticisms an unfair incidence. But 
when the novelist describes the nose of 
one of his characters, the teeth of an- 
other, and the hair of a third, he expects 
the reader’s imagination will credit these 
personages with the other customary 
features of normal size and function, I 
ask a similar indulgence. When I do 
not have occasion to mention, say, the 
department of French, the Y. M. C. A. 
or the gymnasium in any case, it is to be 
assumed that they are present and doing 
their proper work. If the reader wishes 
a complete and authoritative description 
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of a university, with each departm. t 
given its due space, he should read 
catalog instead of these articles. 

After all, these universities are \ 
much alike; more alike, doubtless, t 
they claim to be; more alike, probaly, 
than they should be. For a wider ti :d 
could be covered if the different uni\ 
sities were more specialized and dive: :- 
fied in their professional and gradua< 
schools. The American university ter! 
to a specific type, very different frou 
that of England, Germany or France. 
‘this type has now been authoritative | 
defined for us by the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities at its thir- 
teenth annual meeting.* The “standard 
American university” must require for 
entrance to its college department a high 
school course of four years or its equiv- 
alent ; it must give in its college of aris 
and sciences two years of general or 
liberal work, followed by two years of 
more specialized work of university 
character; it must have adequate facil- 
ities in at least five departments for 
three years of graduate work leading to 
the Ph.D. degree; it must have at least 
one professional school, such as law, 
medicine or engineering, requiring for 
entrance two years of college work. It 
will be seen that this is an ideal rather 
than an average. A strict construction 
of the detailed specifications would come 
near ruling out some of the fourteen 
which I have selected as the greatest of 
American universities, particularly in 
regard to the collegiate requirement for 
the professional schools. 

Such differences as exist in the char- 
acter of these universities arise more 
from their history and environment than 
from any difference in their aims. Thus 
Harvard and Yale are in common par- 
lance coupled together and set in a class 
by themselves, chiefly because they have, 
for more than two centuries, been the 
chief contributors to the intellectual life 
of the nation. Notwithstanding their 
present inequality in numbers, they are 
alike in many respects, such as the emi- 
nence of their faculties, the high quality 
of their graduate work, and the size and 
importance of their colleges of liberal 





*For full details of the requirements see the Re- 
port of the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1909, 
page 89. 
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aris. A marked distinction between 
them has now been made by the action 
o: Harvard in placing all its profes- 
sional schools above the college, while 
‘ Yale they remain as rivals of the col- 
lege. The Johns Hopkins University, 
hile rivaling Yale and Harvard in re- 
arch work, is in the most decided con- 
ast to them in that it is a young insti- 
tition and that its undergraduate de- 
tment is relatively insignificant. It 
is only one professional school, the 
inedical, but that is of the highest rank. 
rinceton and Stanford may be conven- 
iently classed together, notwithstanding 
heir difference in age and the distance 
between them. Both are comparatively 
mall institutions, chiefly undergraduate, 
dmirable in architecture, and being situ- 
ated in the country, they have a distinc- 
tive form of student life. But Stanford 
is as predominantly scientific as Prince- 
ton is classical. Princeton, like Yale, is 
now much concerned over the question 
f how to develop the graduate and pro- 
fessional training demanded by modern 
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conditions without destroying the unity 
of the college, which has been its chief 
pride. The State universities of Michi- 
gan and Illinois are also located in small 
places; the former the oldest and the 
largest of the State institutions, possess- 
ing very popular law and medical schools ; 
the latter now rapidly developing on uni- 
versity lines, with its strength mainly in 
engineering and agriculture. The State 
University of Wisconsin has been distin- 
guished by its successful efforts to be of 
service to the Government and the peo- 
ple of the State, and the University of 
Minnesota, in a similar environment and 
in close proximity to the capital, seems 
likely to develop in the same way. Cali- 
fornia and Cornell, tho about as far 
apart as they could be, have some points 
in common. Both have strong agricul- 
tural and engineering departments and 
both attract many students from Asia 
and South America. Columbia, Penn- 
sylvania and Chicago universities, being 
located in large cities, have similar fields, 
but while Chicago recently came into 
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being full grown, the others have devel- 
oped slowly thru a long process of accre- 
tion, and their life is intricately involved 
with that of the city. All three pay spe- 
cial attention to the needs of teachers, 
Columbia and Chicago by means of inde- 
pendent professional schools of high 
grade. Columbia is at present advanc- 
ing most rapidly and is likely soon to 
outstrip all the other universities, both in 
the number of students taking regular 
work and of other persons receiving in- 
struction in special studies. 

In devoting so much attention as I 
have to the novel and spectacular fea- 
tures of these universities I have not 
done justice to the faithful work done in 
the more ordinary and more essential de- 
partments. Notwithstanding that the 
average professor receives relatively less 
remuneration and less honor from the 
community than in past generations, 
there never were more competent and 
earnest men engaged in university work. 
And when we consider how many of 
them have turned aside from opportuni- 
ties to make money because they pre- 
ferred teaching and research, it is hard 
for them to be sneered at for incompe- 


tency because some of the men they 
have trained are getting bigger salaries 
than they. Our universities are “under 
fire” just now from many quarters, but 
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more often because they are in adva 
of the age than behind it. They 

more efficient in their methods and n 
ready to meet and even anticipate 

needs of the community than ever 

fore. On the whole they fully jus 
the liberal support they are receiving 
all parts of this country. 

It was necessary for me to limit ; 
study to a few universities, and I h 
chosen the more prominent ones becai:s: 
they have the most points of interest and 
present some novel problems. But it 
should be understood that there are 
scores of other institutions in the Unite: 
States that do just as good work in | 
legiate education and often in advanced 
and specialized studies as those here 
mentioned. I can find no words that 
more exactly express my conclusions 
than those used by James Bryce in his 
“American Commonwealth” : 

“If I may venture to state the impression 
which the American Universities have made 
upon me, I will say that while of all the insti- 
tutions of the country they are those of which 
the American speaks most modestly, and in- 
deed, deprecatingly, they are those which seem 
to be at this moment making the swiftest prog- 
ress, and to have the brightest promise for the 
future, They are supplying exactly those things 
which European cities have hitherto found 
lacking to America; and they are contributing 
to her political as well as to her contemplative 
life elements of inestimable worth.” 


New York City. 
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A March Idyl 
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every one in the house has quietly 
slipped away into. his or her own 
room. There is nothing quite like the 
uttermost peace of these bed hours. You 
have to listen sharply to detect any re- 
port from the outside world, and I only 
know by half instinct that my two collies 
have taken their stations, each at a 
corner of the house, for night guardian- 
ship. They have scraped together pine 
leaves enough for comfortable couches, 
and somehow they will manage to make 
this world wonderfully safe for their 
helpless masters and friends. 
| am sitting before my fireplace, 
enough disrobed to feel the heat sooth- 
ingly and dreamily pulling me to sleep. 
Little flamelets are playing on the out- 
side of the front stick, and big rollicking 


|’ is bedtime for country folk, and 


flames are shooting up the chimney, 
snapping their fingers at me as they 


dash up and out. There is all the time 
a concert of pleasant sounds, and a deal 
of harmony ; sounds joyous and compan- 
ionable, but constantly varying. There 
is lots of history in this decomposing of 
the sticks of a two-hundred-year-old 
pine. They do not seem to be sad about 
it; just moving on into other composi- 
tions and other obligations. What could 
we have done but for this easy combus- 
tion of oxygen and carbon, and this heat 
as a mode of motion business? 

This world, after all, was not made, 
dear folk, just for you and me. Every- 
thing is going ahead. Out of doors the 
pines are making wav for the oranges, 
and the little native persimmons are full 
of the grafts of huge Japanese sorts; so 
we are all of us on the road of better- 
ment. My back-stick has gone to ashes, 
my tront-stick has broken in two, and I 

nodding. Sweet day! Good night! 

\t the North the first of March is just 
at the jointure of winter and spring; 
here it is almost summer. Perhaps you 
have already heard one bluebird, ’way up 


“Tue Country Home,” Etc. 


in the clear thin blue of Massachusetts, 
or New York, singing his way north- 
ward. A robin also may have whistled 
somewhere among your maples, but the 
hegira of birds homeward has not yet 
started. They are gathering, however, 
all about us. Robins are everywhere, 
sitting on every stump, clipping thru the 
woods with a startled cry, and all of 
them seeming to have a concert of 
action. In the bayheads they are so 
numerous that they constitute almost a 
solid flock. It will not be many nights 
before, just at sunset, they start in in- 
numerable companies northward. They 
will fly all night, drop down into some 
Carolina or Virginia orchard for break- 
fast, and then on again. I do not think 
they will reach you this year before the 
middle of March. 

A mocking bird waked me last night, 
calling out of the big pines and gurgling 
a bit of joy; for the night, altho cool, 
was glorious. I heard frogs in the little 
meadow by the lake, playing mandolin 
and concertina. They are great athletes, 
these Florida frogs, and you should see 
a lot of them put their forefingers to- 
gether and their hind legs out behind, for 
a spring into a little pond that the lake 
made some day when it was high. Their 
music of a February evening is not at 
all bad—very vibrant, and just as inde- 
pendent as if they could fly up into the 
tops of the trees, to tell their loves and 
joys. 

Toward morning, and all thru the 
groves and orange orchards, rose that 
strange accompaniment of civilization, 
the good morning of chanticleer. It is 
strangely cheering, altho the melody is 
not always tuneful. I take it that it is 
only our own good morning, in poultry 
language. I wish you well! says chanti- 
cleer. You may smile at my simplicity, 
but there are few things I like better 
than to hear hen-talk. If you will take 
pains to talk with them in their own 
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nicely modulated language, you will find 
that it is a very capable speech. But 
when break of day really comes (that is 
at half-past five down here, March Ist), 
the first call that you will hear will be 
that of the mourning dove. Beautiful 
creatures! They spend their days I do 
not know where, but at night they flock 
to a grove of young pines or orange 
trees and sleep in company. Their 
mourning call is at first rather sad, but I 
have come to love it for its simplicity. 
They are falling a prey to the destruc- 
tive fury of the man with the gun; the 
man who has no other pleasure but to 
kill something. A minister down here, 
“resting,” as he calls it, has put in most 
of his time in shooting these defenseless 
creatures. Elder Cole, who does some 
of my plowing, says, “Dere ain’t no use 
trying to calculate on de kind of piety 
dat comes with these wanderin’ tour- 
ists.” ' 

Bobwhite calls next, and after the 
first of March he leads his family right 
to my door. How he finds out so quick- 
ly or instinctively that the shooting 
season is over I do not know; but he 
does understand it, and while before he 
was hid in his coverts, he now is as bold 
as the robins. Birds are beginning: to 
mate, and the wonderful tinkle, tinkle, 
of the red-winged blackbirds (a sort of 
Swiss bellringer) comes out of the pines. 
These are the only birds that I know of 
that sing in chorus. It is a marvelous 
performance. 

The water turtles have begun to come 
up out of the lake, to lay their eggs in 
the sand. Queer, clumsy fellow, carry- 
ing his house with him, he waddles 
across your lawn, or you come upon him 
in your garden, round a loquat bush. 
Jerking his head into his shell he defies 
you. Togo and Hector poke him over, 
and then stand back for a study and 
consultation. They are puzzled, for 
really, what can a dog do about it. He 
cannot bite thru those shells. Evidently 
it is a case for a museum; and dogs do 
have museums. The leather-backs or 
snapping turtles are different, for trey are 
aggressive, and the dogs will soon learn 
something new, if within their reach. 
Hanging on, these wretches become 
worse than a tin kettle, or a bunch of 
firecrackers tied on by a city Arab. 


Gopher turtles are of the same type, 
only they live in the sand, eat our »¢ge- 
tables, are good for soups, and arc as 
interesting as they are troublesom 

A real grievance, without much) <om- 
pensation, is the pocket goph- —a 
ground squirrel, with pockets i: his 
cheeks, with which he brings wu) dirt 
from his burrows. Ina single nig! one 
of these fellows will throw up a ‘dozen 
mounds, each as big as a half b:shel, 
Sit still, and you may be able to se« one 
coming up with his pouches full of «and, 
and heaving it outside. When the heap 
is done he carefully closes the hole, 
carrying his tunneling in another irec- 
tion. Yesterday, with a trap, we caught 
a white one—as great a novelty as a 
white elephant in Africa. 

As for alligators, they are getting so 
scarce that we are proud to have one in 
our lake. They are harmless creatures 
as we know them, altho I should not 
care to bathe in a lagoon full of such 
saurians. Our “’gator,” as the black 
fellows call them, is now buried in the 
mud, and will not be up before the 
end of the month. I have seen one 
mosquito this winter, but the fireflies are 
plentiful. There are no malarious con- 
ditions here for mosquitoes to multiply 
and make dangerous. 

Most intelligent “of domesticated ani- 
mals, says Professor Shaler, is the hog. 
Half the history of Florida, for the last 
thirty years, has been a battle for human 
rights against this animal. He could 
roam our streets, root up our gardens, 
and there was positively no defense 
under the law. If I were a poet I would 
sing a pean over his departure—for the 
Legislature has at last recognized at 
least our equality. Last fall, as I was 
entering the State, an old sow with sev- 
eral pigs came to the steps of the car 
at Palatka, evidently desiring to mount 
the steps. The colored porter took a 
broom and cried: “Shoo there, you 
black beast! This ain’t your car no- 
how.” Evidently, if advancing civiliza- 
tion has outlawed the pig, it owed her 
free passage into the Everglades ani in 
the negro car. At all events, the razor- 
back is a thing of the past. 

Today we have ’possum for dinner: 
queer fellow, with a snout like a pig and 
a bark like a dog. He will allow no pet- 
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ting and has the meanest eyes I have 
ever seen in any animal. We have had 
him in a long box, eating oranges and 
swe: t potatoes, and trying to civilize him 
—ii vain. He shows his teeth at once, 
and ‘s evidently of a low stage of animal 
evoition, morally as well as structur- 
ally Rolled in sweet potatoes and a 
plen'y of bacon he makes a roast that 
becomes historic. This fellow was a 
Chr:.tmas present, and is the only speci- 
men | have seen since coming to Florida. 

‘| ie boycott does not affect us to any 
appreciable degree, because the vege- 
table kingdom around us is so marvel- 
ously fecund. There is not a butcher 
shop within twenty miles, and fresh 
meat comes into town only once a week. 
We live mostly on eggs, sweet potatoes 
and oranges, with a plenty of cows’ milk 
and Gladys’s bread, both wheat bread 
and corn bread. I will tell you more 
about that bread some other day, for of 
all treasures that this world holds, noth- 
ing is better than a good cook in the 
family. There is considerable instinct 
and heredity in it, altho the schools can 


do something. 

It is curious how soon one gets to 
care little about the fleshpots and the 
Leeisteaks—if he can have for breakfast 
a big grapefruit only for picking it 


up (two if you prefer); then a dinner 
led off with oranges eaten in the 
orchard, followed by baked sweet pota- 
toes and boiled eggs and a mulberry 
pudding. Mem.—Always pare your 
orange in the orchard with a sharp knife, 
and eat it as you would an apple. Mem. 
—Mulberry pie is Southern for black- 
berry pie, and they are equally good. 
r a dinner of this sort, take your 

ta on a broad veranda in a hammock, 
and you will be ready for work by two 
o'clock, thermometer at 85, and the sun 
just on a slant thru the pine tops. Fish? 
To be sure! The ocean is close by, and 
the Gulf a trifle closer; then the St. 
Joins River is thick with bass and cat- 
fish, just at your elbow. Some of our 
little lakes are full of bream and trout; 
an) as for Lake Lucy, we publish noth- 
inv. Oysters are easily got, and they 
are almost as good as those on the Vir- 
ginia banks. 

Ve have signs up at every corner of 
all fields, forbidding shooting. We de- 
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sire to make this a bird paradise, a home 
where our feathered allies can be as safe 
as we are ourselves, and as happy. This 
would come about much faster but for 
the occasional tourist, who comes South 
to regain his health by destroying every- 
thing that he can hit, even our robins 
and bobwhites. I do not know of any- 
thing more thoroly disagreeable than 
one of these homeless, wandering, aim- 
less fellows called sportsmen. 

The slow but steady approach of civ- 
ilization is fascinating. Five years ago 
we followed trails thru the pine woods, 
but now long lines of fences, with 
barbed wire, of course, show us the way 
and keep us in. My colored plowman 
says: “For sure, suh, I like best to drive 
under the trees, and in the shade; but 
you Northerners mighty uncomfortable 
'thout straight roads, and fences on both 
sides of you.’ This winter the rural 
telephone reaches us, and I can give 
orders two miles to a grocer. An auto- 
mobile load came in yesterday, from 
Orlando; itself an innovation, but bring- 
ing me a greater, that is, the best of all 
modern innovations, a woman preacher ; 
a liberal, of course, full of verve and 
nerve and life. I remember the shingle 
of the first American female doctor. I 
knew well Susan B. Anthony, and Mrs. 
Stanton, and Mrs. Livermore; but these 
were not quite ordained of men—only 
of God. I have yet to find one of them 
who smokes, or in any other way forgets 
that example is better than precept. The 
automobile took fairly well to our sandy 
roads, but fortunately our hills are not 
very high. 

Wonderful stuff this sand, and some- 
times a little provoking; but we are 
building cottages with concrete just now, 
and we do it with the sand that we dig 
out for cellars. I own sand enough to 
build a small city. Florida can spare all 
her pine and oak and yet go on making 
beautiful homes. Splendid concrete 
blocks of a rich stone color can be 
turned out in any number, at ten cents 
apiece. _We must learn to build our 
own houses, and build them fireproof. 
The future American, like the early 
American, will build his own house, 
make his own shoes, and raise nearly all 
of his own food. 

Everybody and everything is at work 
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here; there is no longer any discount on 
labor in the sunny South. I do not see 
anywhere a sign of the lazy worm, or 
its consequences. Winter brings no let- 
up, as it does at the North. Deciduous 
leaves fall in November, and pine nee- 
dles are always shifting more or less, 
but there are wood violets in blossom in 
January, and the bees skip very few 
honey-making days. While you are at 
zero we hunt eggs in the grass. We are 
quite content to make our own ice, while 
Nature makes our oranges. Nor do I 
see that summer heat is either depress- 
ing or debilitating. There are simply 
more showers, and one has to be sharp 
about it to get his haying and his har- 
vesting done; it is what we call in the 
North catching weather, all thru June, 
July and August; but the people are 
good natured about it. 

So you see that the Fourth Command- 
ment is easily kept down here, at least so 
far as the first.half of it is concerned. 
There is enough to do to fill up the six 
days; as for the seventh day, possibly 
working is as good as the preaching— 


and quite as safe. It is a good thing that 
the Bible orders work before rest, What 
right has any one to a full day off out 
of every seven unless he has put in his 


best efforts for the six? My colored 
plowman says: “It’s mighty easy keepin’ 
Sunday for some folks. Any lazy lubber 
can do that part of the commandment ; 
but six days to deserve the Sabbath rest, 
that’s another thing. What Sunday 
good for, when you haven’t earned it? 
Cain’t fool the Lawd calling that reli- 
gion, no how.” 

February shows the last of our wood- 
land fires. A curious state of affairs, 
when the people deliberately burn up 
everything that God and Nature has 
made for them thru the whole year; then 
go and buy commercial fertilizer to try 
and make up the deficit. These fires are 
kindled mostly on Sunday, and some of 
them will sweep over hundreds of acres 
in a very short time. Pine trees do not 
often catch fire, unless they have been 
tapped, and these are hoed about. If a 
tree is kindled it is a torch eighty feet 
high, and a fearful sight. It is in this 
way that our folk down here burn the 
raw material for their soils, and they 
wonder that we are so blind as to fence 
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in our acres and surround them wit) fire 
lines. Our pines are being tapped to 
death, so that the Northern bliz:ards 
cannot be hindered from sweeping over 
the State, while the accumulation o/ soil 
is prevented by this fool habit of ainual 
firing. However, a change is c ming 
about very rapidly and very surely. 

Peaches are in blossom, and for that 
matter, some varieties have been it: blos- 
som since New Year’s. A few of these 
will get frosted possibly, but May is 
peach month. Mulberries are also in 
blossom, and they will ripen before the 
end of March. It is a wonderful fruit, 
as big as your finger, and the trees are so 
full that whole flocks of blue jays, mock- 
ing birds, cardinal birds, and we humans 
all together cannot exhaust them. Hens 
greedily eat all that fall, and I have yet 
to find a single creature that scorns the 
mulberry. It is the most wholesome 
fruit, and so juicy that in mulberry 
month the black stains are everywhere. 

Roses blossom all winter generously, 
and even this extraordinary winter of 
1909-10 has not quite prevented the 
great golden buds of Marechal Neil. 
Camelia japonica buds are just opening, 
and cannas are getting a good ready, 
after a very short rest. And you should 
see my judas trees, a mass of lilac 
bloom. Note, too, that the bushes, such 
as hawthorns, hang their limbs, instead 
of holding them erect, as in the North. 
In this soil those shrubs are surest of 
survival that droop their limbs to shade 
their roots. Sand conducts heat rapidly, 
and if not shaded at noonday, the fine 
rootlets are likely to get scorched. We 
mulch everything heavily, especially our 
Northern fruits and shrubs. 

I have told you already about my 
preacher at the plow. His wit is arte- 
sian and his spirit is reasonably cosmo- 
politan. “Some people’s religion, suh, 
like a lightnin’ rod set up over their 
haids to keep them from gettin’ hit. 
Guess the good Lawd fin’ some way of 
fetchin’ them when he get ready.” ‘ 

The negro is surely a fine asset in this 
country, and he will be appreciated at 
his real worth before long. The blunder 
has been in expecting of him traits that 
do not belong to his race, and in failing 
to appreciate the qualities that he really 
possesses. My elder says: “Well, suh, 
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you caint naturally make of a black man 
a Anglo-Saxon, suh, no more than you 
cai) make a white man into an African. 
Lec ‘em alone, to be their own saives, 
and they will do a heap better.” The 
trouble down here has been the white 
folks imitate the black too much, and 
they expect the black man to imitate the 
white. 

fhe Cracker is a man with a lot of 
supprest power. He has never been 
brought up to the modern ways of doing 
and thinking, but he is proving himself 
adaptable. Think of a race, or a breed, 
or a class, if you chose to call it, coming 
on as late as into the fore part of the 
twentieth century without railroad or 
telegraph or telephone, with eighteenth 
century schools, and newspapers, and 
preaching. The best farmers that I 
know in Florida are Crackers. They are 
fresh-gaited, while too many Northern- 
ers have become fagged and jaded with 
fast driving and fast living before they 
get here. I mean that the children of 
the Puritans have had a whole continent 
to conquer, while slavery hemmed in 
these Southern whites and smothered 
their activity. It will not do for those 
who have failed in Northern enterprises 
to come down here and expect to sur- 
pass. If worn out and unable to adjust 
themselves to conditions at home, they 
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will surely fail here. The Cracker is im- 
mensely inquisitive, and that enables him 
to pick up new notions easily. It was 
good stock to start with, and it will do 
its work yet. He buys new tools, likes 
machinery, is good at detail, and there is 
no question about there being in him the 
elements of progressive civilization. 

We are already under full headway 
with 1910. Potatoes are six inches high, 
melons are planted, cars full of celery 
are moving northward, and we can get 
half our living out of our gardens, and 
the rest out of the orchard. Orange 
trees are blossoming, and the perfume 
blends with pine, to fill the air. Bees 
are happy and birds are laughing their 
delight. The fringes of half a dozen 
blizzards just brushed us during the 
winter, but they have done no perma- 
nent damage. The trees are uninjured, 
only the ground is covered all over the 
State with oranges picked off and flung 
down as worthless. They are unfit to 
ship, but the loss will not be felt ‘seri- 
ously, as the market was already badly 
overloaded. Good always comes out of 
ill, and we are content. With a climate 
always genial; with a sky that almost 
always smiles; out of the reach of grippe 
and zero, we are content to accept a boat 
ride on the lake in the place of a sleigh 
ride over the hills of central New York. 


SorRENTO, FLA. 
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The Eve of the Deluge 


BY FREDERICK E. PIERCE 


THE sun set clear and red; 
Birds trilled on bough; 
“God is a myth,” men said, 
As men do now. 
Beneath the Eternal’s frown 
Loud reveled king and clown; 
Blood flowed in field and town, 
None questioned how. 


The dripping chaplet tied 
The harlot’s brow; 

Grave statesmen planned and lied, 
Secure as now. 

As eyes of tigers gleam 

Who racked with hunger dream, 

Shone the great ocean stream 
Round cape and prow. 


Night came; no face was pale, 
No prayer, no vow; 
God stood behind the veil 
As He does now. 
Strange tints the heaven tinged 
Like light from doors unhinged; 
And the wild panther cringed, 
And bird on bough. 


Bards harped in halls impure, 

- Slaves forged the plow; 

Earth dreamed she should endure 
As long as now. 

Next morning swam the whale 

O’er throne and altar-rail. 

’*Twas an old Hebrew tale, 
But read it, thou. 

West Haven, Conn. 
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Painted by Sir William Beechey (1753-1839). From the Thomas Lowndes Collection, Essex County, Eng and. 
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Men We Are Watching 


BY A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 


F:ank Harris Hitchcock, Postmaster- 
General. 
|LUMINATING his genial eyes 
| with that irrefragable smile, Presi- 
dent Taft turned them upon his big, 
blond Postmaster-General and said to 
the rest of us: “I’m studying; trying to 
learn a little about politics.” The Post- 
ma-ter-General blinked under his bushy 
eyebrows, spread his broad shoulders, 
stood very straight— which makes a 
particularly tall man of him—and 
“hemmed” quietly. 

t was not a startling confession, for 
no one has doubted who stood as the 
President’s political mentor—tho some 
there be who wish that we might have 
an out-and-out Department of Politics, 
the portfolio to fall as a recognized per- 
quisite to the successful Presidential 
campaign manager, relieving the newly 
elected head of the nation from the 
present necessity of disposing of him in 
the Postmaster-Generalship; and in a 
way, without the slightest disrespect to 
Mr. Hitchcock, relieving the Post Office 
Department from duty as a_ political 
machine, while filling a long felt want 
by giving it instead a man of practical 
business ability equal to its gigantic pro- 
portions and able to devote that ability 
to the necessities and possibilities of this 
largest single business institution on the 
earth, covering more ground, employing 
more men, and handling close upon four 
thousand million dollars a year. Paren- 
thetically, it seems a pity, to some, that 
this colossal business enterprise, in the 
interests and for the interests of the 

ople, at present run at an average 
aily loss of about $50,000, where mil- 
ions upon millions could be saved by 
ise management, while increasing in- 
tead of curtailing the service—it seems 
a pity that-its chief importance should 
e its capacity as the great political ma- 
chine of the nation; with business effi- 
iency and economy secondary consid- 

itions, to be taken up at odd moments, 
superficially touched along immaterial 
ines which will endanger no political 
situations, then laid aside again to run 


on at the same old—only increasing— 
deficit. But so it is, and Frank Harris 
Hitchcock, born in Amherst, Ohio, forty- 
three years ago, son of a clergyman, 
from early boyhood brought up in 
Newton, close upon the skirts of Boston, 
Mass., graduate of Harvard University, 
a lawyer by admission to the bar, tri- 
umphant manager of the Taft campaign, 
is the Postmaster-General whom we 
watch with peculiar interest in the pres- 














FRANK H. HITCHCOCK, 
Postmaster-General. 


ent complicated conditions, as the polit- 
ical tutor of the ever-smiling President. 

No one doubts that Mr. Hitchcock is 
amply able to do most anything reason- 
ably falling to the lot of man to do. But 
few are they who can do most every- 
thing, and do it all at once and do it 


well. Mr. Hitchcock is making great 
efforts to accomplish impossibilities, and 
possibly making some mistakes. He is 
working hard—so hard that some Con- 
gressmen, when more interested in the 
Post Office than politics, have com- 
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plained that he could not even find a 
moment, days in and out, to discuss 
Post Office affairs with them. He works 
early and late, and with seven-leagued 
boots he flies about the country, oiling 
the wheels of the machine. He had good 
preparation for his peculiar position, for 
he was under the tutelage of Cortelyou 
the Silent—George B. Cortelyou. He 
was one of Cortelyou’s own; and to be 
one of Cortelyou’s is to be one admir 
ably adapted to the position for which 
Cortelyou prepared him. Hitchcock was 
under Cortelyou in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. He was assistant 
secretary of the Republican National 
Committee, under Cortelyou, thru the 
great Roosevelt campaign. He was First 
Assistant Postmaster - General, under 
Cortelyou, when the war was over. He 
was an apt student under an able tutor, 
and some things which even Cortelyou 
did not teach him Hitchcock has taught 
himself. Then followed the Taft cam- 
paign with Hitchcock at the head of it: 
so that now he is Postmaster-General, 
and tutor to the President. 

Hitchcock is of the silent school— 
silent as Cortelyou, almost. He follows 
the old lines of “machine politics,” with 
steam-roller attachments of his own de- 
Vice, and firm convictions that it should 
be made as uncomfortable as possible 
for those whose fingers get caught near 
the cogs. 

Hitchcock is a fine specimen of a man 
—tall and strong, a college athlete, box- 
ing champion of Harvard ’91—quick to 
see and act if some advantage can be 
gained ; but slow, even to timidity, about 
starting things, if there is nothing doing. 
He is thoroly attractive, good company 
and a bachelor. His very light hair, 
light eyes and smooth-shaved face, in 
spite of his size and bushy eyebrows, 
give him a boyish appearance, strongly 
indorsing an apparent innocence and 
diffidence which frequently prove con- 
founding to his antagonists. 


Victor Murdock, Member of Congress. 


Another blond, well up before the 
public eye at the present, is Victor Mur- 
dock—the one and only Victor Murdock, 
of the insurgent brigade, and inciden- 
tally of Kansas. Murdock says that 
Speaker Cannon has not spoken to him 
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' CONGRESSMAN VICTOR MURDOCK, 
Of Kansas. 


for years. Albeit, that may be the 
Speaker’s loss. At any rate, Murdock 
has hosts of friends who find pleasure in 
speaking to him and in joining him in 
his morning walk to the Capitol, as he 
lopes down the avenue, as much a part 
of a cigar as is the Speaker, his face 
always wreathed in smiles, always ready 
with a cordial Kansas greeting and a 
hearty handclasp for friend or foe. 
Murdock is not afraid of any one, nor 
half so black as he is painted by those 
who would hang him as a King Insur- 
gent—nor half so red-headed, either, for 
that matter. He is simply one who can- 
not easily be bought, borrowed or kid- 
napped, which renders him unattractive 
to the opposition. His face is full of 
mischief—his eyes fairly scintillate with 
it—and half of the trouble into which at 
sundry times Murdock has _ plunged 
Uncle Joe and his cohorts is really the 
outgrowth of this spirit of mischief, aid- 
ing and abetting the deepest convictions 
which have controlled his political career, 
convictions that The Rules and the auto- 
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itic power of the Speaker are a com- 
nation which ought not to be. If these 
-nvietions, with the courage of them, 
ican insurgency, then Victor Murdock 
is been an insurgent since before he 

r came to Congress. And no one 
s,ows him but knows as well that he 

| remain an insurgent to the end— 

iether it be in a victorious brigade or 
iiding the field stark alone. One could 
as easily imagine Victor Murdock with 
Jack hair as to imagine him a “regular,” 

‘ile the Rules and Committee on Rules 
ranain. He is on the firing line “for 
keeps,” and has plenty of friends who 
are ready to cheer his efforts whether 
they agree with him or not, he is so 
magnificently sincere about it. And be- 
hind it all, Victor Murdock is a right 
good fellow, quite capable of solving his 
own problems without following estab- 
lished solutions, and of standing by his 
conclusions, without fear or favor. 

[t is not all smoke with him, for in the 
course of his Congressional career Mur- 
dock has accomplished some important 
reforms which will forever stand to his 
credit. Among them, the one which 
always comes first to mind is his discov- 
ery of what he kindly called “an error in 
bookkeeping.” He was a member of the 
House Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads when he unearthed the fact 
that the railroads, as mail carriers, were 
getting the best of the Post Office De- 
partment and of the people to the extent 
of about five million dollars a year. The 
legal method of arriving at the daily 
average weight is to weigh the mails 
every day for a week, at fixed periods, 
and when no mails were carried on Sun- 
day the result of the six days’ carrying 
was divided up by six for the average. 
When mails began moving on Sunday, 
the weights were taken for seven days, 
but the same old divisor, six, was still in 
se, when Murdock came to Congress. 
simple as the proposition seems, there 
vere “complications”—the same kind of 
complications which today result in mil- 
ons of dollars’ loss to the people thru 

ie Post Office Department — which 

rced Murdock into the fight of his life 
efore he could get the system set right. 
‘is efforts in this direction, at least, re- 
ulted in a saving to the people of over 
ve million dollars a year. 
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Murdock is a tall man, solid and 
strong, with tight curling hair, a genial 
face and a voice which can be heard 
above a tornado—whether it ever suc- 
ceeds in “catching the Speaker’s eye” or 
not. He is thirty-nine years old, a pure 
and unadulterated product of Kansas. 
At ten he was learning the printer’s 
trade, during vacations. At fifteen he 
was a reporter. At nineteen he married 
—on nine dollars a week—securing for 
himself, by the way, a lovely and loyal 
wife, with the addition, today, of two 
charming daughters. At twenty-three 
he became managing editor of the 
Wichita Daily Eagle, and at thirty-two 
he came to Congress. But his heart is 
still in his profession. He says he con- 
stantly looks forward to the turn of 
things which shall take him back again 
to the editorial desk. 


Edward Dana Durand, Director of the 
Census. 


Taking the census is a different mat- 
ter today from what it was when the 
constitutional duty of taking it every ten 
years was imposed. In 1610, the total 














E. DANA DURAND, 
Director of the Census. 
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white population of the original area of 
the United States was 210 people. In 
1800 there were close upon five millions. 
In 1900 there were seventy-six millions. 
It is fairly assumed that this census of 
1910 will give us a good margin over 
ninety millions of people. Machinery 
must be made rapidly to keep pace with 
such staggering development, but the 
machinery has been rapidly developing. 

Since the last census the permanent 
Census Bureau has been established, 
with a dozen or more heads of depart- 
ments and some six or seven hundred 
regular employees, doing many kinds of 
statistical work along the lines of the 
census while preparing to cope more 
scientifically, swiftly and accurately, as 
well as in a much broader way than ever 
before, with all which is to be included 
in the herculean task of taking the 
census in 1910. 

The entire enumeration must be fin- 
ished within two weeks from the start, 
in all towns which at the last census had 
a population of five thousand or over, 
and within four weeks in all other areas. 
During that busy season over seventy- 
five thousand men will be at work. Then 
the reports of this army of census takers 
must be compiled, reduced and classified 
by the Census Bureau. 

The cost of taking the last census was 
about $13,000,000, and by a fair estimate 
from the past, the present census would 
cost the country not far from nineteen 
millions. Whatever reduction there may 
be will stand to the credit of an estab- 
lished. Census Bureau and to the effi- 
ciency of the new Director, Edward 
Dana Durand; but the simple reduction 
in expense is far from all that it is hoped 
will result. og 

Efficiency, rapidity, accuracy, are Mr. 
Durand’s watchwords, and, besides, he 
plans securing a much wider range of 
statistical detail, which will prove of 
great importance, beyond the gratifica- 
tion of our inherent passion for bigness, 
by affording data for the solution of 
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many problems essential to intelli. ent 
national progress. 

The man at the head of this work s a 
most important factor to its success, and 
in Mr. Durand it is easily obvious ‘hat 
the right man for Director has bee:: se- 
cured; while a glance at his record -on- 
vinces one that better preparation could 
hardly be imagined. He is only th:rty- 
nine ; a product of Michigan for the first 
eleven years of his life, then of South 
Dakota, on the very frontier, where his 
father “staked a claim.” After gradu- 
ating from Oberlin College he took a 
post-graduate course in political scicnce, 
economics and statistics, in the Cornell 
University, where he received the degree 
of Ph. D. in 1896. He has been assist- 
ant professor of political economy and 
finance in the Stanford University, sec- 
retary of the United States Industrial 
Commission, and instructor in economics 
at the Harvard University. He served 
in the Census Office and as Deputy Com- 
missioner in the Bureau of Corporations 
before his appointment as Director of 
the Census. In the mean time he has 
done considerable valuable literary work 
along the same lines. 

In education, experience and _ inclina- 
tion Mr. Durand is particularly well 
equipped for this work. He is not a 
large man, but is well built for endur- 
ance, and every action is expressive of 
the energy and zeal which have placed 
him among the foremost statisticians in 
the world. He has a fine forehead for 
the necessary machinery, and eyes that 
are peculiarly suggestive. of ability to 
look welt into the depth of things. He 
is thoroly unassuming, quiet, cordial 
and democratic—the kind of a man one 
remembers and is always glad to have 
met. He is deliberate in speech and ac- 
tion—one who looks before he leaps and 
lands where he intends to. He is one of 
those who will be well watched thru the 
coming year by a nation eager for re- 
sults, and also one who is quite likely to 


make good. 
Wasuincrton, D. C. 
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The Gospel of Matthew 


ly view of the current International 
Sunday School Lessons two new com- 
mentaries on the Gospel of Matthew are 
timely and helpful contributions to the 
elucidation of a book which Renan 
called “the most important book of 
Christianity.” The critical work on the 
New Testament is only beginning to 
yield its proper fruitage, and these new 
books, accepting critical results, help to 
fill the somewhat barren gap between 
scholarly investigations and the pious 
homiletical helps written in a spirit -hos- 
tile to literary and historical treatment. 
When Mr. W. C. Allen’s “St. Matthew,” 
in the International Critical Commen- 
tary, was published, many regretted that 
the writer should have limited his work 
so largely to the scientific and literary 
sides of his subject, discussing only oc- 
casionally historical and religious ques- 
tions. So far as he went Mr. Allen did 
a thoro and fundamental work, and 
now Dr. Plummer, the general editor of 
the International series, has written a 
“sequel” to Allen’s commentary’ “to 
supply, if possible, some of the elements 
which he has passed by, or has treated 
very briefly.” This purpose has largely 
determined the method and scope of the 
present book. On the critical ‘work of 
Mr. Allen Dr. Plummer builds his his- 
torical and theological interpretations. 
The book is marked by thoro schol- 
arship and vigorous expression, but dog- 
matic motives often warp the historical 
judgment and bias the answers given to 
questions raised. The polemical and 
apologetic tone is continually in evidence, 
and at times Dr. Plummer seems bent on 
showing his readers how they may ac- 
cept the results of literary criticism and 
believe. implicitly in the historicity 

and religious authority of the Gospel. 
ertheless, the book will be of great 
vice and marks a noteworthy con- 
servative advance in its unreserved ac- 
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ceptance of critical conclusions in regard 
to the Synoptic problem and in its fear- 
less tho faulty application of the his- 
torical and literary method. The discus- 
sion of the relation of Matthew to the 
“Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs” 
is a valuable addition to the Introduction 
and opens a fruitful field of investiga- 
tion. 

Considering the limitations imposed 
by the series of ““Hand-Books for Bible 
Classes,” Mr. Anderson’s work’ deserves 
high praise, and may be unhesitatingly 
commended as the best book of its size 
on the subject. The writer is scholarly, 
sane and openminded, with a crisp in- 
cisive style and a keen insight into the 
purpose and thought of the Gospel. A 
careful selection of significant and valu- 
able material and a fresh, attractive 
form have resulted in a commentary not 
“tedious to read.” 

Both commentaries regard the Gospel 
as a compilation made from various 
sources, principally Mark and the Logia 
of St. Matthew, and date the completed 
work from about 75 A. D. 


a 


Lincoln and His Contemporaries 


Mr. Crark E. Carr, in his Life of 
Senator Douglas’, makes out a better 
case for his hero than the casual reader 
would imagine could be made. Certainly 
he ignores or minimizes a good deal of 
what is known as political “trimming” 
on Douglas’s part; but his account of 
Douglas’s attitude after the election of 
Lincoln is a strong and convincing pre- 
sentation. Douglas hoped to avert war, 
and he strove desperately to effect some 
compromise. The Congressional com- 
promise offered by the Republican ma- 
jority during the winter of 1860-61 was 
in great measure due to him. But when 
the South refused all overtures and be- 
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gan preparations for war, he took an un- 
flinching stand in favor of the Union. 
When Sumter was fired upon, he called 
upon Lincoln and immediately after- 
ward dictated in the office of the Asso- 
ciated Press his historic telegram call- 
ing upon every friend of his thruout the 
country to aid and support the Presi- 
dent. No single act could have done so 
much to unite the North. It is said of 
Southern Illinois, which had _ given 
Douglas 20,000 majority over Lincoln, 
that it furnished to the Union army pro- 
portionately more men than any other 
region in the United States. 

Mr. Putnam’s volume’ is a reverential 
tribute to Lincoln as a leader. There is 
a good deal of personal reminiscence, for 
Mr. Putnam was a soldier. Exception- 
ally valuable is the reproduction of the 
Cooper Union speech of February 27, 
1860, with the notes supplied by Cephas 
Brainerd and Charles C. Nott, when the 
speech was printed as a pamphlet. The 
book contains, however, several more or 
less questionable statements. The refer- 
ences to breech-loading rifles (p. 146) 
leaves out of consideration Wilder’s fa- 
mous brigade and its Spencer rifles. The 
assertion (p. 137) that the troops at- 
tacking Missionary Ridge “were under 
the direct command of General Sher- 
man” is a woful error. Sherman had 
nothing to do with Missionary Ridge. 
Thomas was in immediate command, and 
Grant was present and gave the first 
order to charge the lower rifle pits. The 
account of the test question put to Doug- 
las by Lincoln (pp. 32-34), tho it fol- 
lows an old and hallowed tradition, has 
been shown by Mr. Carr to rest on a 
mistake. Lincoln at Freeport did cer- 
tainly ask the question of Douglas re- 
garding the power of the people in a 
Territory to exclude slavery. But Doug- 
las’s reply was not new nor unexpected, 
nor in answering did he fall into a trap 
set for him. The reply was, as he said 
at the time, what “Mr. Lincoln has 
heard me answer a hundred times from 
every stump in Illinois.” Douglas’s gen- 
eral attitude did indeed assure his elec- 
tion as Senator and his defeat as Presi- 
dent ; but the importance of the Freeport 
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declaration has been magnified out of ai! 
proportion, 

The eloquent addresses of Judge Spec 
are prefaced with an introduction by Dr. 
Charles Ray Palmer. The Lincoln ad- 
dress is a graceful and touching tribute 
of a Southerner to the moral greatness 
of the martyred President. “In vain 
may the search be made thru the re- 
ports of all the speeches, and thru all the 
writings and correspondence of Mr. Lin- 
coln, to find one syllable of depreciation 
or unkindness toward Southern men.” 

Mr. Hill’s little book* is a reprint of 
the articles published in the New York 
Times in February, 1909. These articles 
were written for school children; but 
they are of that sterling worth which 
makes them profitable reading for every 
one. 


Mr. Gilder considered Lincoln’ in two 
aspects—as a leader of men and as a 
master of noble expression. “Because 
he was determined to be understood, be- 
cause he was honest, because he had a 
warm and true heart, because he had 
read good books eagerly and not coldly, 
and because there was in him a native 
taste, as well as a strain of imagination, 
and an inborn sense of the beautiful in 
English prose,—its proper flow and 
rhythm,—he achieved a singularly clear 
and forcible style, which took color from 
his own noble character, and became a 
thing individual and_ distinguished.” 
Since the appearance of Alonzo Roths- 
child’s excellent volume, there has been 
little left for others to say of Lincoln as 
a master of men, but Mr. Gilder ex- 
pressed his own estimate admirably. 
Mrs. Jenning’s book® is a rather formless 
tribute, interspersed with anecdotes and 
excerpts from Lincoln’s writings and 
speeches. 

The Man of Destiny’ is by confession 
a novel, and the hero, Samuel Burton, is 
none other than Ulysses S. Grant. We 

SLincotn, Lee, Grant AND OTHER BIOGRAPHICAL 
Appresses. By Emory Speer. New York: The Neale 
Publishing Company. $2. R 

By Frederick 


*Lincotn’s Lecacy OF INSPIRATION. 
Trevor Hill. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Corm- 
pany. 50 cents. 

SLINCOLN THE LEADER, AND LINCOLN’s GENIUS FOR 
Expression. By Richard Watson Gilder. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1. 

®ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE GREATEST AMERICAN. /) 
Janet Jennings. Madison, Wis.: Cantwell Printing 


oO. 
'THe Man or Destiny. By Thomas Gold Frost. 


New York: The Gramercy Publishing Co. $1.50, 
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. not think that fiction can be tied to 
istory in just this way. One may in- 
t all sorts of minor characters and 
ymnect them as he wills with historic 
yersonages. But it is rather preposter- 
ous to weave fantastic romance about 
the careers of men the details of whose 
lives are known to everybody. Grant as 
the ardent wooer, the voluble letter 


tioned criticism.” But perhaps he would 
prefer criticism to silence. 


& 


Wanderings in the Roman Campagna. By 
Rodolfo Lanciani. .Profusely illustrated. 
8vo, pp. xiii-378. Boston: Houghton- 
Mifflin Co. $5 net; postage, 35 cents. 

For those who do not know Italy we 
may explain that the Campagna is that 























VIEW FROM THE TERRACE OF CYNTHIA’S VILLA. 


From Lanciani’s ‘Wanderings in the Roman Campagna.” 


writer and the baffled lover who again 
meets his long-lost sweetheart after the 
triumph of Appomattox, fails to con- 
ince. The author provides an ingenu- 
s prefatory explanation of his aim in 

mingling history and fiction, and he 
hopes thereby to forestall “well-inten- 


(Houghton-Miffliin Co.) 


fascinating, swampy, mosquito-infected 
region about Rome, thirty miles wide 
and forty long, which has slain its mil- 
lions with fever, and which is now being 
recovered to settlement by the modern 
ways of destroying the anopheles. It 
was a healthy region once, but about 200 
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B. C. became deadly until in the better 
Roman times by cultivation and drainage 
it became a home for villas owned by the 
wealthy citizens. Here Cicero and Vir- 
gil and Mecenas had their winter homes, 
and all this region has been studied 
faithfully by Signor Lanciani, who is the 
first archeological authority and has the 
gift of making arche- 
ology and history in- 
teresting. In reading 
his pages we seem to 
live again in the times 
with Horace or Hadri- 
an or Gregory the 
Great, while the illus- 
trations give one the 
scenes we all wish we 
had visited. We learn 
how the old priests 
contrived their orac- 
ular responses, where 
and how wonderful 
Statues were found, 
where the old poets 
lived, how Cicero gath- 
ered his treasures of 
art, and what was the 
salon which Cynthia, 
the mistress of the poet 
Propertius, held at her 
villa at Sant’ Antonio. This very attrac- 
tive volume belongs to a series of books 
of travel issued by the publishers, who 
have in this volume given a worthy set- 
ting to the admirable text. 


& 


Tremendous Trifles. By Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.20. 

The title of this collection of sketches 
might well apply to all of Mr. Chester- 
ton’s books, as to his upside-down genius 
trifles are the only important things and 
important things are only trifles, to be 
played and juggled with as a conjurer 
tosses balls. Tremendous Trifles does 
not belie its name—it is made up of 
everyday incidents that have suffered a 
sea-change. “The world will never 
starve for want of wonders; but only for 
want of wonder.” That open-eyed and 
child-hearted wonder Chesterton supplies 
and it is only just to say that his method 
of finding the interesting in the common 
requires a finer art and a more original 
and inventive genius than to discover the 


BISHOP E. H. HUGHES, 
Author of “Teaching of Citizenship.” 
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unusual and the extraordinary ani! 

exploit them in order to regain 

primal zest. All of the tremendous t: 

in the book are entertaining, but we 

fess to a partiality for “The Drav 

Grandmother,” a whimsical defense , 

fairy tales; “The Twelve Men. 

dissertation on jury duty, and 
Diabolist,” which js 
pure Chestertonian and 
unlike anybody else in 
the world. 


& 

The Teaching of Citi- 
zenship. By [win 
Holt Hughes. Boston 
and Chicago: W. A. 
Wilde & Co. $1.25. 

This little volume by 
the ex-president of De 

Pauw University and 

now one of the bril- 

liant young bishops of 
the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, is neither 
an oration, sermon or 
essay, but all three in 
one. It is a straight- 
forward plea for patri- 
otism and good citizen- 
ship, and tho somewhat 
platitudinous, as must necessarily be’ the 
case with a book intended primarily for 
the young citizen, it will doubtless prove 
of value to many teachers in impressing 
upon the minds of their pupils the ele- 
mentary principles of patriotism, justice, 
democracy, order and respect for law. 

& 


A Lady of the Old Régime. By Ernest F. 
Henderson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 

There is no end to these lives of 
French ladies of. rank, for the gossipy 
French memoirs and letters supply no 
end of material. They are always inter- 
esting, too, and as important to a knowl- 
edge of the past as details of battles and 
the texts of treaties. The Lady of the 
Old Regime is Madame the wife of 
Monsieur, who may be turther identified 
as Philippe de France, Duc de Orleans, 
brother of Louis XIV, a perfumed and 
stilted gentleman, decidedly uncomfcrt- 
able to live with, if we may take a wiie's 
word for that. Mr. Henderson weaves 
in very skilfully the necessary biogray)\i- 
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ica! and historical threads with Ma- 

daime’s own lively comments on the life 
of the court where extravagance and 
ili, splendor and discomfort were so 
ringely commingled. 


* 


anada: The Empire of the North. By 
\gnes C. Laut. New York: Ginn & Co. 
$1.75. 
in rn happily suited to her sub- 
iect, Miss Laut narrates the romantic 
and adventurous happenings which make 
up the history of Canada. She is at her 
best. of course, in the earlier periods; 
ne can picture to the reader as can 
she the explorers and voyageurs, the La 
Salles and Radissons. She carries the 
history down to the beginnings of Con- 
federation, in 1867. A trans-Laurentian 
account of the Canadian part of the 
Revolutionary War and of the War of 


COUNT FRONTENAC. 


a statue at Quebec. [From Laut’s “Canada.” 
Ginn & Co.) 


Masterman and Son. 
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1812, with its battles of the Thames, of 
Lake Erie and of Lundy’s Lane, cannot 
hope to be wholly satisfactory to the 
American reader. But Miss Laut has 
done this work with fairness and under- 
standing. The book itself is narrative 
history ; the introduction is a pean to the 
future of Canada. The nation is pic- 
tured as one of unlimited possibilities, 
just now at the threshold of its career of 
greatness and glory. The book is co- 
piously illustrated. 
& 

By W. J. Dawson. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

This is the.story of a London archi- 
tect, who had the misfortune to rise in 
the world by illegitimate business meth- 
ods and the doubtful good fortune of 
having a son with a sprouting conscience. 
This conscience grows to such propor- 
tions that the two separate and do not 
unite again until the father is in the 
midst of his disgrace. The young man 


returns and plays a dutiful rdle to the 


Master Man until the end. The narra- 
tive element in the book fails to conceal 
the fact that it is nothing more than a 
graphic sermon, that would have been 
more effective if it had not been bur- 
dened with details which, whatever may 
have been their purpose, do not drama- 
tize the problems of the story or the 
people who discuss the problems. 


ot 


Poems. By William Whitman Bailey. 
16mo, pp. 185. Providence, R. I.: Pres- 
ton & Rounds Company. 


There is no reason why a professor of 
botany, such as the author, who holds 
the chair at Brown University, should not 
be a writer of rimes. Indeed, we imag- 
ine he might properly put “Poetry” in 
“Who’s Who?” as his chief recreation, 
for the search of the flora of Rhode 
Island may well give him all the physi- 
cal exercise needed. This volume is 
nearly half devoted to pzans of Nature, 
many of them of single flowers, and 
nearly another half to college and Greek 
letter society occasional verse. The poems 
are rather pleasing and familiar than 
inspired, and will chiefly seek a local or 
personal clientele. We like best those 
that are suggested by the bloodroot, ane- 
mone, lady’s slipper and other flowers. 
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Literary Notes 


.In view of Secretary Knox’s circular to 
the Powers suggesting that they invest the 
Prize Court with the functions of a court of 
arbitral justice, a pamphlet just issued from 
the press of the American Peace Society, 31 
Beacon street, Boston, Mass., by James L. 
Tryon, entitled The Pr oposed High Court of 
Nations, is most timely. 


-The 505 pages of Volume VI of the 
New Schaff- Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge includes the subjects from “Inno 
cents” to “Liudger,” or half thru the series. 
While based on German scholarship, and many 
articles written by German scholars, very com- 
petent American scholars are on the editorial 
board and we see their work constantly ap- 
pearing. The tone is conservative, but not 
stiffly so. (Funk & Wagnalls Co. $5 per vol.) 


....The first volume has appeared (in Ger- 
man) of C. F. Lehmann-Haupt’s Armenia, 
Past and Present, covering archeological in- 
vestigations from ‘the Caucasus to the Tigris 
and Pigranocerta. Important discoveries were 
made. American readers will note with pleas- 
ure the interest taken in the American mission 
at Urumiah, and the assistance there given 
him. The present condition of the Armenians 
(B. Behr, Ber- 


receives particular attention. 
lin Zehlendorf). 

....Miss Esther Singleton, whose “Guide to 
the Opera” 


has attained to a considerable pop- 
ularity, has now issued, thru Dodd, Mead & 
Co. ($1.50 net), a supplementary volume 
called A Guide to Modern Opera, in which 
she tells the stories of those newer operas 
which have gained international audiences in 
recent years, from Smetana’s “Bartered 
Bride,” produced at Prague in 1866, but per- 
formed in America for the first time in 1909, 
to Richard Strauss’s “Electra,” produced at 
Dresden last January, and recentiy heard on 
this side of the water. The plots of some 
twenty-six operas are narrated with sufficient 
detail, but without any distinction of style or 
much grace of manner. Those operagoers 
who have the earlier volume, of course, will 
want this second hasty book for hurried 
readers, 

.Ten quaint and picturesque tales of 
feudal fighting men of “long, long ago,” make 
up a delightful little book called Warriors of 
Old Japan and Other Stories, by Yei Theodora 
Ozaki, author of “The Japanese Fairy Book” 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, $1.25). Mme. 
Ozaki, daughter of a Japanese father and an 
English mother and now the wife of the Mayor 
of Tokyo, a few years ago served as amanuensis 
to the late Marion Crawford, who-first sug- 
gested to her that she write and publish the 
stories of old Nippon with which she used to 
delight his family circle. She has performed 
the work of adaptation with rare skill, cloth- 
ing the sometimes rather bald outlines of the 
original material in good idiomatic English 
and at the same time imbuing it with the right 
admixture of local color and exotic flavor. 
Her book has value for the student of folk- 
lore as well as charm for the lover of things 
Japanese. 


Pebbles 


Jones—“That young man who plays t! 
net is ill.” 

Green.—“‘Do you think he will recover 

Jones.—“I am afraid not. The doctor 
is attending him lives next door.”—Tid 3 


THREE months after facing the parso 
gether they were seated at the tea tabl: 

“Do you love me still?” queried the young 
wife, after the manner of her kind. 

“Of course, I love you still,” he answ: ted. 
“Now, keep quiet while I read the paper 
Chicago News. 


“So you are writing 
friend. 

“Not exactly,” answered the cynical lit- 
térateur; “I am merely furnishing a certain 
amount of text to keep the illustrations from 
ane into one  another.”—Washington 
star. 


stories,” said the 


SPRING LAMBS. 
I remember, I remember, 
The house where I was shorn; 
The hallowed place where little lambs 
Come peeping in at morn; 
The playful bears and friendly bulls 
Who wisely counseled me, 
And where I bought at 88— 
And sold at 23. 


Stir Time.—A long-haired man _ walking 
along the street met a little boy, who asked 
him the time. 

“Ten minutes to nine,” said the man. 

“Well,” said the boy, “at nine o'clock get 
your hair cut.” And he took to his heels and 
ran, the aggrieved one after him. 

Turning the corner, the man ran into a po- 
iiceman, nearly knocking him over. 

What’s up?” said the policeman. 

The man, very much out of breath, 
“You see that young urchin running along 
there? He asked me the time, and I told him 
‘Ten minutes to nine,’ and he said, ‘At nine 
o'clock get your hair cut.’” 

“Well,” said the policeman, “what are you 
running for? You’ve got eight minutes yet.— 
Hapgood’s Opportunities. 


said: 


Or Whistler, the famous American paintei, 
an artist said at the Grolier Club in New 
York, according to the New York Times: 

“I knew and admired Whistler in the earl) 
days of my career in Paris. He lived !ux- 
uriously; I lived in a garret. Tho he liked 
me none the less for that, he did not pe rmit 
any false delicacy to keep him from joking 
me about my poorhouse ways. 

“One day, in a very shabby suit, I was 
strolling in the Boulevard des Italiens when 
some one hailed me from the rear. I turned 
and saw Whistler hastening toward me in his 
tall hat and his lemon colored gloves, waving 
his long black cane.’ 

“*Ah, said I, rather flattered, ‘so you 
recogized me from behind, did you, master? 

“*Yes,’ said Whistler, laughing maliciously, 
‘I spied you thru a hole in your coat.’” 
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The Cost of Living 


\Ve ask our readers to give us in brief 
letters something which we may add to 
our series of contributed articles about 
the high cost of living and the causes of 
it. In these articles, of which there are 
more to come, college professors, legis- 
lators, tariff experts and others are show- 
ing the course of prices during the last 
few years and pointing out by what, in 
their judgment, that course has been af- 
iected and determined. It seems to us 
that light would be thrown upon the sub- 
ject by statements of personal experi- 
ciice, expressions of individual opinion, 
comments and the like from persons so 
intelligent and thoughtful as our readers 
are, 

We want to know how the ques- 

on in its practical aspects looks from 
heir points of view, what they have 

arned about it, what possible solutions 
i the problems they have thought of, 
\hat are the causes as to which they 
ive personal knowledge. It is a ques- 
on about which the average house- 
older, housewife, father, mother, clergy- 
ian, teacher, workman, business man or 
vhilanthropist must think. We want you 
0 give us some of the fruits of this 


thinking in letters which should not con- 
tain more than 350 words. We should like 
to have them shorter, for then we could 
print more of them. Those which we are 
unable to use we cannot return to the 
writers. All that are sent in answer to 
this invitation should be in our office on 
or before March 24. 

& 


National Economy 


WiIrH respect to a reduction of na- 
tional expenditures, the President can 
show for himself something more sub- 
stantial than mere expression of opinion, 
for it was under his direction that the 
estimates sent to Congress by the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet were so cut down 
that they were less by $43,000,000 than 
the appropriations made least year, But 
the appropriation bills already passed 
show that Congress is not inclined to 
follow this example. So far as reduc- 
tion of annual expenses depends upon 
the action of Congress with respect to 
appropriations, little can reasonably be 
expected so long as the present distribu- 
tion of authority: and functions in Con- 
gress remains unchanged. But reform 
in Congressional methods, probably in 
the direction of the balancing of income 
and outgo by means of a budget, would 
undoubtedly be recommended by a com- 
petent commission, which would also so 
reorganize the executive departments, and 
so promote the efficiency of employees 
that a great reduction of the permanent 
annual cost of administration would be 
effected. Senator Aldrich has said that 
a commission could make an annual sav- 
ing of $100,000,000, and that a reduc- 
tion of even $300,000,000 could be 
caused by a thoro application of the 
most successful methods used in private 
business. ; 

It appears, therefore, that he would 
expect much more from a business dic- 
tator with a free hand than from a com- 
mission. This is so because he had in 
mind a commission composed of mem- 
bers of Congress. The resolution re- 
ported by him provided for a commis- 
sion three members of which (one- 
third) should be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The other members were to be 
Senators or Representatives. But after 
the discussion which the resolution ex- 
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cited, he gave notice that the provision 
for the appointment of three would be 
withdrawn. That is to say, the commis- 
sion would be composed exclusively of 
Senators and Representatives. 

The work of such a commission would 
not be ideally satisfactory, because of the 
attitude of Congress toward appropria- 
tions and expenditures, and the influence 
exerted in Congress, as Mr. Taft said in 
his speech at Newark, by bureaus that 
might be in danger if a reform policy 
should be rigorously enforced. A com- 
mission created for the very important 
work which the President and Mr. Ald- 
rich have in mind should not be com- 
posed exclusively of members of the 
Senate or the House. There should be 
in it experts of national prominence who 
are not connected with Congress. We 
might almost say that such men should 
be a majority. But Congress is jealous 
of its prerogative and authority, and it 
might not regard with favor the recom- 
mendations of a commission not directly 
representing itself. In the past, reports of 
such commissions have not been treated 
with distinguished consideration. To ac- 


complish anything, therefore, it may be 
expedient to place the work in the hands 


of a Congressional commission. It must 
be remembered that the enforcement of 
any reforms that a commission might 
recommend would depend upon the ac- 
tion of Congress. 

We are not saying that a Congres- 
sional commission could not be made that 
would be competent, with the aid of such 
experts as any commission would em- 
ploy, or that the average member of Con- 
gress is constitutionally and unalterably 
opposed to economy in expenditure and 
administration. But we have in mind 
the desire of the average member to pro- 
cure for his district or State its share, or 
a little more than its share, of the ap- 
propriated money, his approval of meth- 
ods and committee arrangements which 
facilitate a somewhat free distribution of 
benefits, and his objection to a reduction 
of the number of his friends or constitu- 
ents who may be employed in duplicated 
bureaus or unnecessary offices. His atti- 
tude toward these questions is not neces- 
sarily inconsistent with complete integ- 
rity and a fair allowance of enlightened 
public spirit, but it makes an atmosphere 
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in which projects of cold-blooded reform 
and strict economy do not thrive: and 
the work of a Government Busines: 
Commission created in such an atiios 
phere and made of such material 


st 
leave something to be desired. 


st 
Why the Senators Cheered 


It was utterly against the sacred rules 
and the sacred customs that within the 
staid and dignified walls of the Senate 
Chamber Senators of the United States 
should interrupt with applause an ad 
dress by one of their number. Such: an 
occurrence had not been known for 
years. And yet when Senator James 
Gordon, whom they hardly knew, the ad 
interim member of a month, appointed 
for a vacancy by the Governor of Mlis- 
sissippi, made his first and his valedic- 
tory speech, the Senators came flocking 
in from the committee rooms, put aside 
the letters they were writing and the law 
books they were reading, and listened— 
and cheered! How could they so forget 
themselves? Why was not the Vice- 
President’s gavel lifted? 

Only in part because the Senators 
were in good humor over the news that 
Mr. Vardaman had been defeated as 
Senator from Mississippi, and that a 
reasonable and progressive man had 
been chosen. That was something to be 
happy over. The Senate has had the 
man with the pitchfork from South 
Carolina, whose personal, frank likable- 
ness atones in part for his truculency; 
and it has had, and has not learned to 
like, the bull-roarer from Arkansas, and 
it could not well stand another repre- 
sentative who must make up by bluster 
for his lack of Confederate military 
service. The Senate was in a happy 
mood. 

Partly because it liked the gentlemanly 
ways of the old soldier Colonel or Gen- 
eral James Gordon, who had fought his 
best at the bidding of his State in thie 
Civil War, had taken the oath, and was 
thru with the fighting and glad to be a 
loyal lover of his country. He was an 
old man who looked forward, not back- 
ward; who believes the country has a 
future that will be better than its past; 
who does not fret and grieve and scold 
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the cruel fates, but hopes and believes 
the best. He is the kind of a man that 
erows young as he grows old; would 
give a fair chance to every man; and 
that kind of a man is very welcome from 
Mississippi. It is good to have such a 
man in the Senate for a month, and it is 
eood to know that there is another such 
ian, a younger man, to fill out the term. 

ut that was not all. There was 
something unusual and peculiar about 
Colonel or General James Gordon. It 
was his beautiful simplicity and his 
affectionate good will for everybody, 
which made his valedictory seem as if an 
Apostle John had dropped down into the 
wrangles and rivalries of the Senate and 
was spreading out a benediction over 
them all. How simple was the story of 
his five-year-old childhood, when he 
spun the teetotum till it would fall on 
one of the “virtues”; and when it rested 
on the picture of the Capitol his mother 
told him he should be a Senator there 
when he was a man. How delightfully 
he told how he was born to be a million- 
aire, but got rid of the encumbrance as 
a gentleman should; how he thinks well 
of Mr. Rockefeller, but is sorry for him, 
and would be glad to have his pipe line 
run thru his land. Then he turned to 
Senator Heyburn, who did not want 
General Lee’s statue in the Capitol, and 
said: 

“l am an old Confederate and you, perhaps, 
an old Union veteran. We disagreed. You 
are the victor. But we each still think our 
own generals good people. That is all that 
there is to it, tho we have with us yet some 
blabmeuthed fellows who ain’t worth cussing. 

“We were conquered and took the oath of 
llegiance. I can raise my hand and say that 

ave never violated that oath, and I never 

an old Confederate who had violated it. 

re is no North or South. I stand here in 

my fathers’ house, and I am proud to be in it. 
for our generals, you may as well try to 
rm the hights of heaven and pluck the dia- 

1 from Jehovah’s crown as to take away 

m either of them any of the glory of the 

rds of the two men who stood under the 
at Appomattox and brought the war to a 


_ 
“I will stand before the statue of General 


Grant and you before General Lee. And I 
ill take off my hat and yell for Grant, and I 
ink you will admit that Lee was a pretty 
od fellow. As for General Grant, I love 
m, I love everybody; I am a happy man. 
it I am old, and, tho my hair is still on, it 
a-falling; I leave here before it drops out. 
shall be succeeded by a legal genius, Mr. 
roy Percy.” 
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Is it strange they cheered? Even 
hardened and impenitent millionaire 
Senators love all-embracing good nature 
and good will when they see it in other 
folks. They admire it when it appears 
a rarity or even an oddity. Senator 
Heyburn came up and shook hands. 
Senator Depew declared the address 
unique in the literature of the Senate 
and exprest the universal regret at his 
departure. Whether the notorious Sen- 
ator from Arkansas shook hands the re- 
porters did not tell; perhaps he thought 
the retiring Senator’s language reflected 
too hardly on him. The old saying, 
“Except ye become as little children,” 
sometimes has public verification. 


s&s 


An American Justinian Needed 


THE condition of American law vital- 
ly concerns every citizen. While those 
untrained in law cannot probe the mys- 
teries which confuse the administration 
of our judicial system, the general pub- 
lic sadly realizes the tedious machinery 
which paralyzes that speedy justice 
which is essential to the life of a free 
people. One of our most prominent 
financiers recently declared: “The great- 
est risk in business is the legal risk.” 

The Green Bag, a leading law maga- 
zine, in its February issue, draws the 
curtain aside and presents a graphic pic- 
ture of the chaotic condition of our 
jurisprudence. It sets forth with merci- 
less logic the confusion which results 
from a Federal Congress and forty-six 
State legislatures adding to and chang- 
ing, without system or co-ordination, our 
inherited common law judicature. This 
confusion is worse confounded by as 
many State and national supreme courts, 
establishing by their precedents tens and 
hundreds of thousands of precedents, 
printed as authorities, and cited by the 
bar and the courts as binding precedents, 
but which have never been adequately 
analyzed or organized so as to present 
a complete system of principles. Yet 
lawyers must examine and marshal them 
as best they can in the presentation of 
causes, altho they well know that “a 
precedent can be found for almost any 
proposition of law, no matter how 
erroneous,” Little wonder is it that liti- 
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gation is tedious, uncertain, unsatisfac- 
tory and expensive. 

This is the fundamental cause for 
most of the criticism of our courts. 
Lord Bacon said truly: “A country in 
which the laws are indefinite and uncer- 
tain is in iron servitude.” Jurists well 
know the condition stated by Justice 
Day, of the United States Supreme 
Court : 

“The confusing mass of precedents which 
now embody what may be called the American 
Common Law renders it often impossible for 
counsel to give legal advice competent to guide 
their clients in doing what the law sanctions 
and approves and refraining from disobeying 
the law, which, if litigation follows, they are 
presumed to know.” 

The confidence of the people in the 
general integrity of our courts is not at 
all impaired; but they have lost their 
faith that a just decision will surely be 
reached in every case. If such are the 
conditions now, what will they be when, 
in a century, our population will be 
counted by hundreds of millions, and 
legal decisions numberless ? 

George W. Kirchwey, dean of the 
Columbia University Law School; James 
DeWitt Andrews, long the chairman of 
The American Bar Association’s Com- 
mittee on Classification of the Law, and 
Lucien Hugh Alexander, of the Phila- 
delphia bar, present in the current Green 
Bag a plan for the solution of this prob- 
lem from the pen of the latter. After 
analyzing the conditions and showing 
how the problem has baffled the profes- 
sion for more than a century, the plan 
is unfolded. It provides for organizing 
the best brain power of our bench and 
bar for the preparation of a complete, 
philosophical and adequately co-ordi- 
nated statement of the American corpus 
juris, by which is meant the entire body 
of our law, national and State. The 
plan includes the organizing of a board 
of editors, composed of Seven of the 
men best qualified to engage in such an 
undertaking. They are to be supreme 
in every editorial matter. Then it is 
proposed to form a board of collabora- 
tors of about twenty of the ablest law 
professors, who are specialists in their 
particular subjects, each of whom would 
write a part of the work. In addition to 
this, an advisory council and board of 
criticism are urged, the former to em- 


brace some twenty-five of the.strongest 
men on the bench and at the bar, who 
would be unable to devote their time t: 
the actual preparation of the text, and 
the board of criticism to consist of a 
group of one to two hundred lawyers 
especially qualified to criticise particulai 
parts of the work when submitted in 
manuscript. 

As is said by Chief Justice Clark, oi 
North Carolina, the project is a proposa: 
“to do for this country what Justinian 
did for Rome and Napoleon for West- 
ern Europe.” He adds: 

“It is for many reasons a far greater wori 
and more difficult. Of its value and of it: 
necessity, there can be no two opinions. Fame 
and fortune wiil wait upon those who shal! 


confer such a boon upon the present and fu- 
ture millions of our country.” 


To secure talent of the high character 
proposed—and none other should be 
employed upon the work—will require 
the payment of adequate compensation, 
sufficient to induce such. men to devote 
their time to it. The proponents of the 
plan estimate the cost at upward of one 
million dollars. They make clear that 
the project cannot be carried thru solely 
as a commercial venture, and an appeal 
is made for the establishment of a 
million-dollar foundation for the ad- 
vancement of jurisprudence. With such 
a foundation, it is believed the ablest 
talent could be secured, and that the 
entire body of principles controlling the 
administration of our law could be ex- 
hibited in approximately twenty volumes 
of a thousand pages each, not as a code 
nor an encyclopedia, but in the form of 
a well-balanced and proportioned body 
of legal principles. 

It is apparent that this work, when 
published, would be a necessary part of 
the equipment of every judge and prac- 
tising lawyer. “It would be,” as the late 
James C. Carter declared, “the one indis 
rensable tool of his art.” Such a state 
ment of principles would be cheap at 
any price, yet the point is made that a 
sale of but five thousand sets at the 
usual price per volume for law book: 
would restore the foundation and mak: 
it available for the maintenance of 4 
skilled and permanent staff for the im 
provement of the law. 

The plans haye been submitted to « 
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large group of the ablest lawyers in this 
and other lands, and have been enthusi- 
astically approved. Among those en- 
dorsing the project are Justices Brewer, 
Day and Moody, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States; Judge Dillon, the 
Nestor of the American bar; John G. 
Milburn, Senator Root, Alton B. Parker, 
Governor Hughes, Joseph H. Choate; 
Ambassador Bryce and Sir Frederick 
Pollock, of Great Britain; William B. 
Hornblower, Senator Manderson, Attor- 
ney-General, Wickersham, Secretary of 
War Dickinson, Solicitor-General Bow- 
ers, United States Circuit Court Judges 
Gray, Dallas and Grosscup; the deans 
of the Harvard, Columbia, Cornell, Yale 
and other law schools, and many chief 
justices of the different States. It is 
doubtful if such a. galaxy of profes- 
sional opinion has ever before been ex- 
prest upon one subject and with so much 
enthusiasm. 

The success of the project is contin- 
gent upon the establishment of the sug- 
gested foundation for the advancement 
of jurisprudence. Here is an oppor- 
tunity which should satisfy the highest 
kind of altruism. Greater service can 
hardly be rendered to our nation or 
civilization. 

& 


The Human God of the Monkey 
People 


ONCE upon a time a young monkey of 
India, dissatisfied with the marriage op- 
tions afforded by his native land, wan- 
dered across the snowy rampart of the 
Himalayas to the northward, and there 
fell in love with the daughter of a 
demon. It might have been expected 
from what little we know of heredity 
that the offspring of such a union would 
not turn out well. But here the eugenist 
would miss his guess. This was one of 
the matches which are made in heaven. 
It had, in fact, been instigated by no 
less a personage than the Compassionate 
Spirit of the Mountains. He was, or is, 
a Rodisat, a sort of super-Buddha; one 
of those rare beings who having worked 
his way up thru a long series of incar- 
nations until the gates of Nirvana were 
open before him, refuses to enter and 
returns to earth again that he may help 





his fellow men to attain salvation, there- 
by postponing his own entrance into a 
state of blessed nonentity for ten thou- 
sand years. 

The monkey father and demon mother 
had abandoned their six children, and 
they grew up in a garden where they 
lived on fruit. Then the Compassionate 
Spirit of the Mountains came to their 
rescue and broke the bonds of their evil 
inheritance and their ignorance by be- 
stowing upon them the five grains. The 
effect of this change from a frugivorous 
to a granivorous diet was miraculous. 
Their tails began to grow shorter, their 
hair to disappear. They learned how to 
talk, and, as the ability to gossip devel- 
oped, they found it necessary to make 
themselves garments of leaves. 

From this it will be seen that the 
theosophists were right in saying that the 
wisest men in the world live in Tibet. If 
Darwin had only been content to sit at 
the feet of the lamas he could have 
learned about the descent of man without 
having to work for thirty years over cir- 
ripeds and pigeons. 

But the Compassionate Spirit of the 
Mountains was not satisfied to start his 
favorite Tibetans on the path of civiliza- 
tion, he has ruled over them since 1641 
in the form of the Dalai Lama, being 
perpetually reincarnated as a newborn 
babe as often as he died. This was often, 
for the death rate of these Grand Lamas 
has been something appalling. What is 
more remarkable they have generally 
died at the age of eighteen, that is, as 
they attained their majority. It must 
have been very disappointing to the Re- 
gents, after having brought up the boy 
to manhood and just as they were about 
to throw off the cares of state upon his 
young shoulders, to lose him and have 
to search the country over for his divine- 
ly appointed successor. All the male in- 
fants born in Tibet shortly after the time 
of the death of a Dalai Lama were ex- 
amined by the priests for the secret 
marks distinguishing the incarnate Bud- 
dha. Tf, as has been usually the case, 
many such qualified candidates were dis- 
covered, they were reduced to three by 
the conclave of leading lamas meeting 
at Lhassa, and then, in the presence of 
the Chinese Resident or Amban, the 
three names were put into a golden urn 
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and the Regent drew from it with a pair 
of golden tongs the name of the lucky 
child. The other two were given a con- 
solation prize of 500 pieces of silver. 
Probably when they grew to be men they 
thought themselves the lucky ones in 
having escaped the golden tongs. 

But for a time the young Dalai Lama 
leads a happy life, if happiness comes 
from being envied and worshiped. The 
letters he receives are addressed: 

“To the pure toe-nails of His Holiness, the 
Victor of Death, the Grantor of every Wish, 
the Omniscient, the All-Seeing Peerless One, 
the Protector, Friend and Patron of the An- 
gels and all living things.” 

He has the satisfaction of knowing 
that the clippings of his hair and nails 
and the threads of his cast-off clothing 
are sold in the markets from Sikkim to 
Sze-chuen, and that 4,000,000 people say 
their prayers to him. More than that, the 
wind and the waters adore him, for with 
a more than Yankee ingenuity the Tibet- 
ans keep their prayers going day and 
night by means of waterwheels and 
windmills. Everywhere is heard or seen 
the magic formula: 

Om ma-ni pad-me Hung 

“Hail! Jewel in the Lotus-Flower !” 
the “Jewel in the Lotus-Flower” being 
the Compassionate Spirit of the Moun- 
tains who, in the form of a young man, 
resides in the Red Palace of the Forbid- 
den City of Lhassa. 

Or, rather, did reside, for now he is a 
fugitive, lost in the passes of the Him- 
alayas, chased by Chinese soldiers, and 
seeking a shelter among the British who 
were the first foreigners to invade his 
sacred land. The vicissitudes of his 
short career are hardly to be matched in 
any tale of men or gods. His father was 
a poor woodchopper who, when his son’s 
name was drawn from the golden urn 
thru the favor of fortune, Providence, 
or the Amban, became a duke of the 
Celestial Kingdom, was decorated with 
the button and peacock feathers of a 
mandarin of next to the highest rank 
and. given a palace, as befits the Father 
of a “Living God.” So the “Eloquent, 
Noble-Minded T’ub-dan” became the 
Dalai Lama which, being interpreted, 
means the “Lama Whose Rule is Wide 
as the Sea.” His birthday was in 1876. 
His death day was in 1894, but he did 


not die. Strange to say it was the R 
gent who died at that time. The young 
Dalai Lama thus made good one of his 
titles, “Victor of Death.” 

He not only refused to die according 
to precedent but took the Great Red Seal 
in his own hands. It was history re- 
peating itself; the revolt of a Roi Faii- 
éant against his Mayor of the Palace, 
the rise of a Mikado above the Shogun. 
The Government at Pekin issued a per- 
emptory edict demanding that the Dalai 
Lama relinquish the temporal power he 
had seized, but the Amban who repre- 
sented the Chinese Government at 
Lhasa was induced by a heavy bribe not 
to interfere. China was in no condition 
at this time to enforce its titular sove- 
reignty over Tibet, for Japan had seized 
Korea and invaded Manchuria. 

The young Dalai Lama, in taking ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to throw off 
the allegiance of the Chinese Emperor on 
the East, had the choice of seeking the 
protection of his powerful neighbors on 
the North and the South, Russia and 
Great Britain. Under the influence of a 
3uriat or Russian Buddhist he chose 
Russia and sought an alliance with the 
Great White Czar. That the Russians 
should thus take possession of the Roof 
of the Werld whence they could look 
down on India was intolerable to the 
English, but they bided their time, mean- 
while getting good maps of the Forbid- 
den Land by means of Buddhist pilgrims 
who recorded their paces instead of their 
prayers on their beads. But that is an- 
other story told by one Kipling, and en- 
titled “Kim.” 

The time came to use these maps in 
1904 when Russia was engaged in war 
with Japan. Colonel Younghusband, 
with a small force of British and Indian 
troops, crossed the Great Wall of India, 
and marched to Lhasa. The Dalai Lama 
fled, the Amban pronounced him sus- 
pended from his office and for five years 
he has been wandering in the deserts of 
Mongolia and the western provinces of 
China, an honored and unwelcomed 
guest. His visit to Pekin gave him fittle 
satisfaction and he returned to his capital 
on Christmas Day followed by a Chinese 
army. Again he fled from the Sacred 
Citv but this time to the southward seek- 
ing British instead of Russian protection, 
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\n edict of the boy Emperor of China 
says he is the worst Dalai Lama that 
ever lived, declares him deposed and 
orders the Amban to dip the tongs into 
the urn at once. 

But according to Tibetan tradition the 
Spirit of Compassion promised only thir- 
teen transmigrations for their benefit and 
this fugitive is the thirteenth Dalai 
lama. Their divine protector seems to 
have deserted them at this crisis, perhaps 
in disgust at the small progress they have 
made under his reign of 268 years, per- 
haps in despair of saving Tibet from the 
three great nations, China, Russia and 
Great Britain, which come into conflict 
at this point. 


a 
Naval Madness 


Ir was announced in Sunday’s papers 
that the Administration plans to make 
the United States the first naval power 
in the world. Inthe Monday papers 
Secretary of the Nayy Meyer is quoted 
as saying that he has been “slightly mis- 
understood” : 

“The published reports of my intention to 
have this nation outstrip Great Britain, for in- 
stance, in aggregate naval strength . . . are 
rather overdrawn. I want the United States 
to have the biggest battleships afloat, however, 
even if she does not lead in world supremacy 
on the seas.” 

Accordingly, it is proposed to have 
Congress authorize the building of two 
world-record-breaking 27,000-ton battle- 
ships, to cost approximately $18,000,000 
apiece, to say nothing of the usual num- 
ber of auxiliary craft, etc. 

Those who urge this policy are bound 
to tell us what reasons they have to sup- 
pose we shall ever have to fight Eng- 
land, Japan, France or Germany. Mani- 
festly a small navy is sufficient for all 
the other Powers. In the olden times a 
navy was frankly built to fight the 
enemy; now we have progressed so far 
that a navy is only justified to “keep the 
peace.” Therefore, who is going to 
break the peace, the aforementioned 
great world Powers or ourselves? Let 
the Administration tell the country. 

The New York Peace Society has 
just issued a significant pamphlet in 
which it is shown, among other things, 
that the cost of one battleship would 
establish fifty manual training schools, 
teaching the rudiments of a trade to 
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75,000 people a year, or would buy the 
White Mountain Forest Reserve, con- 
taining 250,000 acres; or would build a 
macadam road between New York and 
Chicago; or would build and equip forty 
eight-story Y. M. C. A. buildings, etc. ; 
while the cost of the two new super- 
Dreadnoughts that Secretary Meyer 
wants would be sufficient to dredge the 
proposed 6-foot channel in the Missis- 
sippi River from St. Paul to New Or- 
leans; or would practically wipe out 
tuberculosis from New York City. 

Let Congress study these figures and 
then read Senator Charles Sumner’s 
essay on what constitutes “The True 
Grandeur of Nations.” 

If Congress will do nothing the Amer- 
ican people must act. In these United 
States, whose geographical isolation is a 
better protection from enemies without 
than fifty navies, the people will not be 
fooled much longer in going along the 
path whose destination is national bank- 
ruptcy, simply for the sake of Navy 
Leagues, ordnance manufacturers and 
every incipient “Fighting Bob” who 
hopes some day to lead another Ameri- 
can Armada on its gastronomic voyage 
around the world. Besides, this mad 
scramble to beat Europe completely ig- 
nores The Hague and the other peaceful 
agencies already in existence for the set- 
tlement of international difficulties. 


oe 
The End of the Opium Curse 


THE great curse of China is opium. 
The great curse of the United States is 
alcohol. Each country is trying to abol- 
ish its curse, each in its own way. The 
Chinese Government is centralized, and 
orders come down from the throne, and 
are executed by the viceroys and gov- 
ernors of the provinces. The American 
Government is distributed between forty- 
six States and two Territories, each 
working independently, and power goes 
up from the people. The Chinese method 
seems to be working as well as ours, for 
the reform has been moving with great 
strides during these last two or three 
years. It is that kind of a moral reform 
which is more important than the change 
of a dynasty. 

For seventy years of captivity and 
servitude Chinese reform has been under 
the chains of a treaty with Great Brit- 
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ain, under which opium from India must 
be admitted into Chinese ports. Chinese 
statesmen now ask and pray for deliver- 
ance. They have made wonderful ad- 
vance in suppressing the use of opium 
and the cultivation of the poppy in their 
own country, and they ask Great Britain 
to limit the production of the drug in 
India; but India likes its profit and ob- 
jects. India sends 46,000 chests of 
opium, concentrated poison and death, 
into China. All China’s foreign supply 
of opium is produced in India, except 
some 1,200 chests of Turkish and Per- 
sian opium, imported under the British 
flag. China now asks India to reduce its 
production of opium by an amount to 
correspond with its own suppression of 
the culture of the poppy. And China 
looks forward to the time when it will be 
able to forbid the importation of the 
drug by the termination of the treaty. 

It is with extraordinary and immense 
energy that China is trying to conquer 
the evil. It takes three methods. The 
first is to close the dens in which opium 
is smoked. In one city 7,000 dens have 
been closed; in other cities from 2,000 
to 3,000, and in others 1,000 have been 
shut up. In 100,000 market towns the 
dens and divans have been supprest. Al- 
together between one and two million 
places for the smoking of opium have 
been removed. These figures are simply 
stupendous, but they are vouched for by 
the last report of the Anti-Opium 
League of China. 

The second method proposed and en- 
forced is the stopping of the cultivation 
of the poppy. This rule applies to every 
province in the Empire. This is a tre- 
mendous economical attempt, and neces- 
sitates the destruction of much property. 
It is like what would be the confiscation 
of all the breweries and distilleries in 
this country. Is this country equal to 
such a moral self-sacrifice? Thru entire 
sections of China the people have been 
reduced to temporary poverty, until they 
may be able to substitute the growth of 
cereals for that of the poppy. Out of 
eighteen provinces eleven report the 
growth of the poppy entirely or nearly 
stopped, and the others are moving for- 
ward. But there is the great British 
opium farm at Hong-Kong, which makes 
a profit of $600,000 a year. 





The third method is the requirement 
of all officials to abandon the pipe. Thi: 
applies to more than a thousand official: 
in each province. Some mandarins lon: 
addicted to the habit have lost their lives 
in the attempt to give it up. Such wa: 
the case with the late Governor of 
Kiang-su, who after the Boxer uprising 
so satisfactorily settled the affair of the 
burning of the Paotingfu missionaries 
For the relief of the humbler victims oi 
the habit hospitals have been establishe:! 
for the cure of the opium disease. 

As an example of the earnestness o/ 
this reform one can take the province oi 
Chihli, in which Peking is situated. 
There measures of suppression are being 
carried out with vigor. The cultivation 
of the poppy is prohibited, and the pro 
hibition of the trade in opium has been 
enforced thru the village head men. The 
number of opium shops has been re 
duced, often only one left in a single city. 
Both shops and smokers have to be 
licensed, and official refuges are estab 
lished in cities and medicines are sup- 
plied gratuitously to those who are force« 
to reform. There is a Chinese anti- 
opium bureau in Chihli, which pours out 
torrents of circulars against the drug. 
The provincial authorities are asked to 
fill in blank forms, giving the names anc 
situation of these refuges, whether pub- 
lic or private, with names of donors and 
character of the prescriptions. Another 
form requires the names of opium-smok- 
ing officials, of those who have reformed, 
and of suspects. Officials of high rank 
are required to guarantee lower officials. 

Thus old, backward China gives its 
challenge to the world. It demands oi 
the Indian Christian Government that it 
come up to the moral standard of Con- 
fucianism. It sends another challenge 
to America to do as much to suppress 
our great evil as it is doing to destroy 
that under which China has suffered so 
long and so fearfully. Can we meet the 
challenge? 


J 


Without regard to his 
Senator Allds innocence a guilt, it is 

Resigns fair to say, it was only 
decent that Senator Allds should resign 
his position as leader of the New York 
State Senate while under trial for brib 
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ery. He claims to be innocent, but 
thus far the evidence against him is 
direct and supported, while the defense 
amounts to nothing more than that the 
State boss directed the bill to be sup- 
prest in committee. But he had a kin- 
dred reason for wishing it, for there had 
been a big subscription to the campaign 
fund, and Senator Platt knew, and he 
said so on oath a few years ago—that a 
big subscription meant protection by the 
party in power against undesired legis- 
lation. When the boss extorts money 
for the campaign fund, why should not 
the bosslets follow the example for the 
benefit of their own private fortunes? 
So far from the letters of Senator Platt 
being evidence in favor of Mr. Allds, 
they are quite consistent with his guilt. 
This paltry thousand-dollar bribery, so 
sensational in its exposure, is of impor- 
tance not on its own account, but be- 
cause it indicates what was the wide cor- 
ruption, and suggests what the far 
richer corporations did. Particularly it 
begins to call attention to bribery by 
campaign contributions. A most impor- 
tant reform would be one that would 
diminish the expenditures for carrying. 
on campaigns. 


One feature of the 
far-famed “academic 
liberty” of the Ger- 
man universities does certainly not con- 
sist in this, that the faculties have their 
Wishes realized in regard to the filling 
of vacancies in the teaching corps. Re- 
cently the Cultus Ministerium of Prus- 
sia has made the theological faculty of 
Berlin feel that the Government author- 
ities will appoint such professors as it 
pleases. Disregarding entirely the three 
proposals of the faculty for a successor 
to Professor Kleinert several months 
ago, the Cultus Minister appointed Dr. 
Mahler, of Frankfurt-a/M., from the 
ranks of the practical clergy, to the most 
important chair of practical theology in 
the country; and now, altho the faculty 
wanted Troeltsch, of Heidelburg, or 
Rosfet, of Géttingen, for the long 
vacated chair of Professor Pfleiderer, 
the Government coolly ignored all Ger- 
man candidates and selected a privat- 
docent of the University of Copenhagen, 


Academic Liberty 
Restrained 
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Dr. Eward Lehmann, for this impor- 
tant place. There is a great deal of 
heartburning in academic circles of Ger- 
many at present over the tyrannical way 
in which the Government is interfering 
with the wishes of the university senates 
and faculties. 


THE INDEPENDENT ‘has 
already suggested that it 
would be a good thing 
for the railroads, especially the larger 
carriers, to establish model farms, teach- 
ing the people how to grow the largest 
crops at the least possible cost. It is, of 
course, from one standpoint, a selfish 
affair of the roads, but such a movement 
will be of inestimable benefit to the 
people at large. We are glad to note 
that the New York Central has already 
taken up with the idea, and will at once 
establish three farm stations, in three 
different sections of the country that its 
main line goes thru. President Brown 
tells us that “prosperous farming means 
increased traffic,” and for that reason 
the New York Central and the farmer 
can co-operate. It simply means that 
“it is good business for the railroad to 
do all it can to bring farm products up 
to their maximum.” If the railroad,- by 
moderate expense and thought, can 
make farming conditions radically better, 
he thinks it is plainly the interest of the 
railroad to do so. We shall watch these 
evolutions of agricultural education with 
intense interest. It seems at this date to 
be one of the most promising movements 
on foot. It is promised that nothing 
faddish will be undertaken, but that ex- 
periments will be tried for the improve- 
ment of the soil, improvement of stock, 
and the prevention of waste. A new 
sort of railroad superintendent seems to 
have arisen, and a more _ generous, 
public-spirited management of our great 
highways is in the air. We see no rea- 
son why these great corporations may 
not come into full alliance with the peo- 
ple, by a volition <x own. 


A Railroad’s 
Model Farms 


We shall have to give 
up our faith that the 
Norsemen, some cen- 


The Norsemen in 
Vinland 


turies before Christopher Columbus, vis- 
ited this country and landed on Martha’s 
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Vineyard or somewhere on the coast of 
Massachusetts. Professor Horsford even 
found remains of their rude fortifications 
at the very locality where they were sup- 
posed to have made a temporary settle- 
ment. Professor Fernald, of the Har- 
vard Herbarium, has completely demol- 
ished all the claims of Maine or Massa- 
chusetts in a very interesting article in 
Rhodora, which he promises to develop 
into a volume. The evidence for their 
presence there has rested in the fact that 
they were said to have found grapes, wild 
wheat (meaning wild rice) and maple 
trees. Professor Fernald shows that the 
“rape” (vinber) was no grape at all, 
but the cowberry, Vaccinium Vitis-Idea; 
the “wheat” was the strand-wheat, Ely- 
mus arenarius, used in great quantities 
as a grain in Iceland; and the “maple” 
was the white birch. The two first would 
not have been found on the coast of Mas- 
sachusetts, but all three are found in 
great abundance on the coast of Labra- 
dor. The evidence for these identifica- 
tions is found in a careful study of the 
use of the Norse words by the older 
writers and their present use. Thus 
passes an old myth from this country to 
become veritable history north of the St. 
Lawrence River. 


Recently the bishops of 
France issued a sort of 
index of prohibited books 
upon which were listed a lot of text- 
books in use in the public schools of 
France. Now the University of Paris 
has published a counter index, by which 
are banned twenty-one books; in fact, a 
,ew more than the Monseigneurs con- 
demned. Greek has met Greek. The 
university has often hitherto banned and 
anathematized, but this function seemed 
to have vanished into. innocuous desue- 
tude till the hierarchy took action. 
Strictly speaking, the condemnation by 
the bishops cannot be called an index, 
as Rome for some centuries has re- 
served the index to its own congrega- 
tion, so called. But that of the univer- 
sity is an index, nevertheless. An old 
saedieval claim is now resuscitated, 
whether wisely or no time alone will 
show. A curious issue is now on the 
carpet. Several professors of the uni- 


Index versus 
Index 
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versity have sued certain bishops for 
damages, but have not sued the hie- 
rarchy as a whole. Now the clerical 
authors, whom the university has put 
upon its index, if they sue, must sue the 
university itself. The whole incident 
illustrates a trait of the French char- 
acter, ready to carry out conclusions to 
their last resort. Give and take, over- 
look and put aside, play little part. The 
result will be that the school system of 
France will be the pivot around which 
will be waged a bitter fight. It is well 
to note that the term “free schools,” 
familiar in the United States, is applied 
to the clerical schools in France, while 
the state schools are known as “public,” 
“municipal” or “communal” schools. 


& 


The opposition of labor organizations 
to any extended training that would pos- 
sibly bring about a larger amount of 
competition in the trades was supposed 
to be a fixt policy, but a wiser counsel 
seems to have prevailed, and the convic- 
tion of all classes that we must thrive 
together or lapse together is prevailing. 
The American Federation of Labor has 
idorsed industrial training under State 
auspices, and has placed itself strictly in 
accordance with the desires and aims of 
the State educational departments. It 
has now gone farther and petitioned the 
United States Bureau of Labor to un- 
dertake an exhaustive study of the con- 
ditions and the outlook of industrial 
education in the United States. The 
department at Washington has respond- 
ed promptly, and announced its desire to 
secure some radical changes, favoring a 
better training of our young people 
along the lines of hand work. Secretary 
Nagel, of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, in response to a delegation 
consisting of Samuel Gompers, John 
Mitchell, James O’Connell and Frank 
Morrison, has authorized a special in- 
quiry. Industrializing the educational 
system of the country is something sure 
to take place; indeed, is already under 
strong headway. The outlook is thoroly 
hopeful when the leaders of the labor 
organizations voluntarily undertake to 
harmonize with the Government in push- 
ing the matter forward, 
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Here is a setback for coeducation. 
Laden, in educational matters probably 
the most progressive among the German 
states, eight years ago introduced coedu- 
cation in seventy-five of the secondary 
schools as an experiment. Now it has 
been abolished in all but nine of these 
schools. In explanation of this fact the 
Cultus Ministerium declares that the 
chief trouble has been caused by the flirt- 
ing and courting of the two sexes; that 
instead of the girls making the boys 
more gentlemanly, the boys had rather 
made the girls rude; that the superior 
diligence of ambition of the girls had 
only in rare cases spurred on the boys to 
better work, and had not infrequently 
led to in inferiority in their work and to 
indifference. The great majority of 
secondary school teachers in Baden have 
concluded that the experiment has been 
a failure. It will be remembered that 
the gymnasium in Pforzheim, in Baden, 
was the first full secondary school in 
Germany that admitted girls on the 
same footing with the boys. 


The general use of the swift and 
silent automobile requires for the pro- 
tection of those who walk the stationing 
of a policeman to direct traffic at the 
crossing of the more frequented streets 
of our cities. But this is not enough. 
Governor Hughes’s recommendation is 
wise, that all who drive them should be 
examined and carry a license, and that 
any one who seeks to escape after an 
accident should be severely punished. 
It would be well also to require every 
chauffeur to carry his photograph with 
his license, and on conviction of an 
offense should annul the license or re- 
quire the offense endorsed on it for 
future reference. The speed limits alone 
are not sufficient. 


The Chicago Tribune’s poll of all the 
Republican papers of twenty-six States 
from Ohio to the Pacific, shows that they 
are overwhelmingly against the Aldrich 
tariff, by a vote of 2,686 to 812. Only 
one State favors it, Missouri, by 84 to 78. 
Equally the papers of every State with- 
out exception, even his own, and his own 
district, are against Speaker Cannon’s 
re-election. The total is 2,653 to 546. 
And a small majority want Roosevelt for 
next President rather than Taft. There 


is no question where the Central and 
Western States stand on political issues. 
The star of empire has moved westward, 
and the East will have to follow. 


& 

We regret to see that the Missouri 
State University proposes to provide a 
course of instruction in writing poetry. 
We fear it will tend to send us more very 
respectable poems. We do not mind the 
poor ones, sent with a loose stamp that 
drops and gets lost, and of which the 
editor has to read but two lines, but the 
fairly good ones that have to be read 
thru before being declined “with regret.” 
It is a wonder to us that our subscription 
list grows so fast when hundreds and 
even thousands of our readers have to 
be disappointed in their poetical ambi- 
tion. It is to their credit that they show 
no ill-will, and that hope springs eternal 
in their breasts. 


a 

The great Oxford-Cambridge boat 
race, which is a famous social event, had 
to come this year in what is called Holy 
Week, or be dispensed with entirely, 
which would never do. Those in charge 
tried to save religious conventions, how- 
ever, by giving up the usual dinner and 
declining all official invitations to places 
of public entertainment. If the objec- 
tion is a valid religious one it ought to 
prevent the race altogether; if it is only 
a show of religion it goes too far. 


Do you keep your INDEPENDENTS? 
That is wise. The file will be referred 
to, and old numbers will furnish good 
reading for your family. But if you do 
not keep them, then make them useful. 
Send them to some one who cannot af- 
ford to subscribe ; or, perhaps better, send 
them to some mission, such as the Army 
and Navy Y. M. C. A., 124 East Twenty- 
eighth street, and the Government will 
transport them free to army and navy 
stations. 

Js 

A committee has reported unanimously 
a bill to exclude Japanese laborers. But 
why Japanese more than Italians or Rus- 
sians? We ought to seek the most 


friendly relations with Japan, and we 
could do it safely, even from the point 
of view of the San Francisco Sand Lots, 
now that the Japanese Government is so 
anxious to direct emigration to Formosa 
and Korea. 
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Stock Manipulation 


PURSUING its inquiry concerning the 
collapse of the pools in the stock of the 
Columbus and Hocking Coal and Iron 
Company, the governing committee of 
the New York Stock Exchange has now 
punished another firm, J. M. Fiske & 
Co., by excluding its Exchange member, 
Clifford M. Washburn. This firm—like 
Lathrop, Haskins & Co., whose Ex- 
change member, Mr. Haskins, was re- 
cently excluded—was made bankrupt by 
the failure of the Hocking manipulation. 
In this latest instance, as in the one pre- 
ceding it, the reason given by the Ex- 
change authorities is that the failure of 
the firm “was caused by reckless and un- 
Lusinesslike dealing.” This relates, as 
we understand it, to operations held to 
be in excess of the firm’s supporting 
power, rather than to manipulation of 
quoted values by means of pool agree- 
ments and under the direction of an ex- 
pert manager of pool undertakings. 


There is still lacking an expression of ° 


the opinion of the Exchange authorities 
concerning such manipulation as these 
firms were engaged in during the great- 
er part of last year. Such operations 
should be denounced and prohibited. 
The Hocking inquiry should not be 
closed without an emphatic utterance 
and a plain ruling from the Exchange 
authorities on this subject. 
J 

....Henry S. Redmond, a prominent 
banker of this city, died at the age of 
forty-four years on the 25th ult. on a 
houseboat at Miami, Fla. He had gone 
South to recover his health, which was 
impaired by disease of the heart. When 
he was nineteen years old he entered the 
banking house of Morton, Bliss & Co. 
Seven years later, with Henry S. kerr 


and Gilbert Plympton, he founded the * 


firm of Redmond, Kerr & Co., which, 
upon the death of Mr. Kerr in 1904, be- 
came Redmond & Co. This has justly 
been regarded as one of the most con- 
servative and trustworthy banking 
houses in New York. Mr. Redmond 
was a director of many prominent cor- 
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porations, among them the Equitable 
Fifth Avenue and Fidelity Trust com 
panies and the Federal and Atlas Insur 
ance companies. He was a member o 
many clubs and had been an enthusiasti: 
yachtsman. A few. years ago his yach 
“Ailsa” took part in the transatlanti, 
race for the German Emperor’s Cup. |: 
his business he had been identified wit! 
the reorganization of several railroads. 


....Hampden E. Tener, who fo: 
more than three years has been a direc 
tor of the Irving Savings Institution 
was recently elected president. Mr. 
Tener came from Pittsburgh to New 
York nine years ago, and is a director 
of the Fidelity Trust Company and the 
Montclair Trust Company. The Irving 
Savings Institution has a surplus of 
$842,684, deposits of $19,836,291, and 
total assets of $20,678,975. 


...-Owing to the requirements of the 
new corporation income tax law, many 
small corporations are dissolving and as- 
suming the form of a partnership. An 
attorney in Paterson, N. J., said last 
week that he was preparing dissolution 


papers for twenty-two corporations in 
that city. 


....Exports of automobiles from this 
country last year amounted to nearly 
$9,000,000, and imports were about 
$4,000,000. - 


Old Colony Trust Company 


THE recent merger of the City Trust 
Company with the Old Colony Trust 
Company, both well known Boston in- 
stitutions, makes the Old Colony Trust 
Company not only the largest trust com- 
pany in New England, but one of the 
largest and strongest in the country, and 
the merger makes the capital and surplus 
in excess Of $13,000,000. The original 
capital and surplus of the Old Colony 
Trust Company twenty years ago, when 
it was established, was $1,500,000, and 
its deposits in December of 1890 were 
$2,000,000, and its average deposits for 
the year previous to the recent merger 
were $40,250,000. The deposits since the 

















merger aggregate nearly $70,000,000. 
The growth of the Old Colony in its 
twenty years’ history has been remark- 
able. Under the reorganization T. Jef- 
ferson Coolidge, Jr., becomes chairman 
of the Executive Committee; Gordon 
Abbott, chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors; Francis R. Hart, vice-president 
of the Board of Directors, and Philip 
' Stockton, president of the company.. Mr. 
Stockton was president of the City Trust 
Company, which institution was org.in- 
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easily marketed at a profit, despite the 
tariff duty of about 1% cents a pound. 

....Jt is estimated by the Department 
of Agriculture that the annual lumber 
cut of the United States is now about 
40,000,000,000 feet, having a mill value 
of not less than $700,000,000. 

....The International Banking Cor- 
poration, whose main office is in New 
York, announced recently the opening 
of a branch bank at Hankow, China. 
This is the eighteenth of its branches, 

















NEW BUILDING OF THE OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY, 
Court street, Boston. 


ized in 1900. The building which the Old 
Colony Trust Company has recently 
erected in’ Boston stands on_ historic 
ground. On the same site Benjamin 
Franklin conducted a printing office, and 
in a room over the printing office Ad- 
ams, Hancock, Otis, Quincy and others, 
members of “The Long Room Club,” 
were accustomed to gather before the 
Revolution to mature plans for resist- 
ance against England. 

....Cuba is now exporting dressed 
beef to New York. Four weekly ship- 
ments have been made, and the beef is 


the others being at Peking, Shanghai, 
Canton and Hong Kong (in China) ; in 
Japan, British India, the Philippines, and 
South America. 
....According to a report prepared by 
W. N. White, a recognized authority on 
this subject, there are now in the United 
States 201,794,642 apple trees and 17,- 
716,184 pear trees, of fruit-bearing age. 
Missouri heads the list of apple-growing 
States, with 20,040,399, and California 
has the greatest number of pear trees, 
2,512,890. New York stands second, for 
both of these fruits. 
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Insurance 








Life Insurance for the Rich 


MAny a man, when solicited by a life 
insurance agent to take out a policy, 
says to the agent: “My dear sir, why 
should I take out a policy? I am well to 
do, even rich, and I have my investments 
carefully placed and my family are well 
provided for. Why, then, should I in- 
sure?” If the agent is wise he will point 
out the instability of earthly things and 
how easily riches take unto themselves 
wings and fly away. He will show the 
prospect something of the beneficence of 
lifé insurance and what it is intended to 
accomplish in the world, and something 
of what it signifies as a protection. In- 
surance is not intended for the poor man 
alone, but also for the rich, and an ap- 
plication of the insurance principle has 
been made to partnerships and even to 
employees, the loss of whose services 
may inflict serious loss. Life is always 
uncertain and it is for the prudent man 
to guard as carefully as he may against 
its uncertainty. Life insurance points 
the way and provides an anchor to wind- 
ward. One of the daily papers recently 
printed an article with the caption 
“Loses Fortune; Ends Life.” The tragic 
story as printed, was as follows: 

“Mrs. Sarah S. Phillips, widow of the 
piano and organ manufacturer, ended her life 
by inhaling gas in her boarding house, at No. 
109 West Seventy-seventh street. The fortune 
she inherited had dwindled away, and in her 
last days Mrs. Phillips had made a living by 
designing women’s waists. 

“The loss of wealth caused Mrs. Phillips to 
saffer from a nervous disorder, and she had 
been an invalid for more than a year. She 
died in a rented room amid surroundings in 
sharp contrast with those she had been accus- 
tomed to during the time when fortune smiled, 

“Several years ago Mrs. Phillips and her 
daughter, who is now here, went to Baltimore. 
It was in that city she began to labor as a de- 
signer. Because of her physical condition, 
Mrs. Phillips returned to New York a year 
ago. 

It would have been very easy for Mr. 
Phillips in his days of prosperity to have 
carried a continuous instalment policy in 
favor of his wife, which would have 
meant a yearly or a monthly income for 
her until the day of her death—an in- 
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come which was so secured to her that 
she could not have wasted or lost it, and 
which creditors could not have touched 
But Mr. Phillips did not do this, and so 
his wife passed from luxury to poverty 
and finally died. Mrs. Phillips herself 
could have purchased a life annuity. if 
she had known about it, but life insur- 
ance so often remains so vague to so 
many people that no advantage was taken 
of the possibilities of annuities by her, 
and so she came to an unnatural end be- 
cause insurance was neglected in some of 
its pertinent forms. If the lessons taught 
by the death of Mrs. Phillips could be 
brought home to every man, woman and 
child in this great country of ours, in 
spite of the sadness of her death she 
would not have died in vain. 


* 


ALMost everybody is sick now and 
then and stays at home from business a 
day or more. Few of the sick ones think 
much about it, but when it is understood 
that calculations show that all of the 
wage-earners of this country, consid- 
ered together, lose about 200,000,000 
days each year, the matter takes on 
greater importance and means a lot more 
than at first appears. 


a 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Continental Insurance Company, held last 
week, a stock dividend of 100 per cent. 
was formally approved, which increases 
the outstanding stock from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000. This increase in capital will be 
effected by the transfer of a million dol- 
lars from the company’s surplus account 
to capital account, which will bring the 
company’s issued capital up to the full 
amount authorized in its charter. The 
Continental Insurance Company has been 
in business for fifty-seven years, during 
which time it has accumulated a net sur- 
plus amounting to $13,000,000, and has 
at the present time total resources of 
$22,332,787. The increase in capital is 
subject to a ratification of the stockhold- 
ers, which will be sought at a special 
meeting, to be held on March 18. 





